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When he experimented with the materials he had bought at a local 
chemist’s shop, John Boyd Dunlop worked with a purpose...to make a 
practical pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. 

Purpose is still evident in the activities of Dunlop's 20 major laboratories 
in five continents... and still as practical. This year the Company's main 
Research Centre at Fort Dunlop has produced a new rubber, and buiit 
it into a new tyre with remarkable properties of safety, comfort, and 
silence. Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new 
symbol, designed to identify Dunlop activities, products and services 
the world over. 
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~~ Portrait of the Week— 


THE QUEEN OPENED PARLIAMENT. The Government, 
in her speech,’ made: promises (or threats). of 
higher pensions, tidied-up licensing laws, and-a 
Weights and Measures Act that might make it 
harder for shopkeepers to cheat their customers. 
Mr. Macmillan mentioned, as an afterthought, 
that we had offered Clydeside anchorages for 
American nuclear submarines armed with the 
Polaris missile. Other bold and _ far-sighted 
government proposals included one underground 
garage, possibly, and at any rate some time hence, 
to relieve London's traffic congestion—as if it 
would. The Loyal Address on the Queen’s Speech 
was made by Mr. Maurice Macmillan, the Prime 
Minister’s son, presumably as some consolation 
for not having been jobbed into office. The trade 
union group of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
in its elections to office, backed the Gaitskellites, 
and sacked the Wilsonians. 


* 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY said that he 
would pay a courtesy call on the Pope next 
month. This would be the first time an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had visited the Pope since 
1397: as the Church Information Office said, 
quoting Dr. Fisher’s ‘Diocesan Notes,’ ‘the pace 
is quickening.’ Other get-togethers, actual and 
proposed, included a merger between Pye and 
Cole, giant manufacturers of radio and television 
sets, and a bid by the new Clore-Cotton property 
empire to buy the Moss Empires theatre circuit, 
with a million-share interest in ATV, for nearly 
£6 million. Bank rate went down a bit, but 
precious little else. 


* 


SIR ROBERT TREDGOLD resigned the chief justice- 
ship of the Rhodesian Federation in protest 
against the Law and Order (Maintenance) Bill 
which, he said, ‘outrages almost every basic 
human right.’ The Governor of Southern Rho- 
desia did have the decency, though, to ban the 
white-fascist ‘Rhodesian Republican Army.’ M. 
Ferhat Abbas, head of the ‘Algerian Provisional 
Government,’ marked the sixth anniversary of 
the outbreak of the war against France by talk- 
ing of union with Tunisia and of a United Arab 
North Africa, while in Paris there were police 
baton charges against a hurly-burly of demon- 
strators for and against a French Algeria. A son 
was born to the Shah of .Persia, thus relieving 
not only his anxieties but those of untold num- 
bers of English suburban housewives who had 
been convinced by the popular papers that it 
mattered. Fourteen hundred United States 
Marines landed in Cuba for shore leave, which 
was, no doubt, rather provocative. Dr, Castro 
mobilised his militia, which can hardly have 
frightened the United States Marines, but the 
marines went away again, which was what they 
had intended to do from the beginning. 


* 


THE RAINS CAME, and the rains continued. There 
were more floods still in the West Country and 
the Thames Valley, and thirty-four roads under 
water in thirteen eastern and southern counties. 
Reports that ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
cigarettes, gin and whisky were stolen from the 
BBC gave teetotal, non-smoking critics of that 
establishment something to talk about. The 
Churchill and the Chatterley cases came to an 
end: Mr. Churchill and Lady Chatterley were 
both held to have been slandered. Roedean 
School persuaded Brighton Corporation to divert 
a footpath so that it did not skirt the school 
buildings too closely, the girls having been 
exposed to hearing rude words from pedestrians 
and even to rock-and-roll music from portable 





wireless receiving apparatuses. 
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INTERESTED PARTY 


RADITIONALLY, the press here is wary of com- 

mitting itself to a decided preference between 
rival Presidential candidates in the United States. 
There is a feeling almost of relief when both 
candidates — Roosevelt-Willkie, Eisenhower- 
Stevenson—can be ticketed as friends of Britain, 
so that we can applaud the electors’ good sense 
whichever way they swing. And this discretion 
is sensible : we would be irritated if the American 
press appeared to be telling us which way to 
vote; it is reasonable to assume that Americans 
feel the same way. 

Yet it is absurd for us to maintain a pretence 
that we do not really care, when the issue is be- 
tween a Senator Kennedy and Vice-President 
Nixon. Britons may not have votes in the elec- 
tion, but this does not mean we do not have an 
interest—in both senses of the word. The Western 
Alliance is a military, economic and—to a grow- 
ing extent—political reality: what happens in 
American elections must affect us. We cannot 
hope to influence the electors of Washington or 
Wyoming; but there is no reason why we should 
pretend that their decision is no concern of ours. 

At the beginning of the campaign a tendency 
showed itself here—as in some circles in the US 
—to believe that there is little to choose between 
Kennedy and Nixon. As Ian Gilmour pointed 
out last week in his commentary from New 
York, Kennedy has been underrated here; and 
the Kennedy bandwagon, during his campaign 
to secure the nomination as the Democrats’ 
Presidential candidate, sometimes too closely 
resembled a steamroller for comfort. Nor were 
Kennedy's early TV contests with Nixon wholly 
reassuring—though perhaps this was because his 
smooth professionalism conflicted with the 
traditional British desire that_a political leader 
ought not to behave like a professional politician. 
Nixon, on the other hand, had worked his pas- 
sage to respectability during his Vice-Presidency; 
he had even managed to persuade most of the 
reporters and diplomatic correspondents who 
met him on his visit to London that he was a 


sound, worthy fellow, who would never let 
England down. 

As the campaign has proceeded, however, 
some of the issues that were blurred have become 
clearer, and not to Nixon’s advantage. His 
attitude to the question of the future of Quemoy 
and Matsu, in particular, has reflected a discre- 
ditable mixture of the jingo and the ward 
politician. The uncomfortable feeling remains, 
watching him on television, that if he has 
abandoned the smear technique with which his 
name used to be linked it is because he has found 
it does not pay, politically—not because he feels 
there is anything morally obnoxious about it. 
At no time during the campaign has Nixon 
managed to give the impression that he is the 
man to lead the free world. 

Of Kennedy it can at least be said that he 
might turn out to be that leader. Yet there are 
many people in positions of influence here who 
want him to lose. At Scarborough, and on occa- 
sions, since, prominent members of the Govern- 
ment have said openly (though not for 
publication) that whatever their personal opinion 
of the two candidates as individuals, a Nixon 
victory would be preferable for Britain because 
Nixon is safe. He is an administration man, they 
argue; he will do as his advisers tell him; and 
even though this will not always be palatable 
here, at least it will be predictable. This is an 
understandable but an abject attitude; and if 
there were no other reason for. looking forward 
to a Kennedy victory next week, it would 
provide one. 


Death Sentence 


HE fact that the two Hounslow youths are 
7 be executed next week unless a reprieve 
is granted is a fair reflection of the absurdity of 
the Homicide Law as it now stands. They were 
not murderers in the commonly accepted sense 
of the word; they happened to kill a man whom 
they planned to rob. Yet the most calculating 
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and callous of murderers can escape the death 
penalty for his crime, provided he has had the 
good sense to plan it carefully enough to choose 
one of the ways of killing for which hanging is 
not the penalty. 

But apart from this anomaly, there are good 
reasons why Mr. Butler should recommend a 
reprieve. For an eighteen-year-old to be hanged 
would be a depressing commentary not simply 
on British law, but on the state of Britain. 
The most cogent reason for a_ reprieve, 


' though, is the need for greater understanding of 
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why such ugly crimes are committed. Several 
commentators on this affair have recalled the 
case of Leopold, who participated with his 
friend Loeb in the ‘thrill’ crime of murdering a 
boy. The fact that they were not sentenced to 
death enabled research to be done into the 
motives of such deeds; and nobody now disputes 
that this enabled the first tentative steps to be 
taken towards an understanding of the mental 
and emotional processes that lead to violence and 
to murder. 

In this country, little research has been done 
along these lines. But if—as is now being realised 
—the death penalty tends to deter from com- 
mitting murder only those people would not 
commit murder anyway, we must begin to think 
in terms not of trying to frighten criminals by the 
threat of the gallows, but of finding out why the 
gallows are not effective in frightening them. To 
save the lives of innocent people in the future 
it would be wise, as well as humane, to spare 
the lives of these Hounslow youths. 


Men of Destiny 


HE ministerial reshuffle provides further 

proof, if proof were needed, of the Prime 
Minister’s vision in the matter of appointments. 
He is clearly wise to insist that he should have 
men around him whom he knows, and fortuna- 
tely there are so many of his and his wife’s rela- 
tions and friends available that it is often 
unnecessary to take the risk of promoting men 
who may have more political experience and 
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ability, but about whom Mr. Macmillan himself, 
busy as he has been with contemplating Sum- 
mits, cannot be expected to have the same inti- 
mate knowledge: 

In the case of his son-in-law, at least, there 
can have been no doubt in his mind of the 
wisdom of the appointment. Critics may com- 
plain that Julian Amery took an unconscionably 
long time to reach a final agreement in Cyprus, 
and that the agreement which was eventually 
reached might have been made without difficulty 
when the negotiations first began. But surely the 
point is that those weeks gave Mr. Amery an 
unrivalled opportunity to learn his trade; he will 
find the aircraft manufacturers relatively easy to 
deal with, after his experience with the wily 
Archbishop. 

The Duke of Devonshire, admittedly, cannot 
claim to have political experience. But it is 
always useful to have such men in a Ministry, 
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which otherwise is apt to get overloaded with 
politicians, and to lose the common touch. Our 
only complaint is that, while he was about it, 
the Prime Minister did not take the opportunity 
to elevate the Hon. Hugh Fraser as well as 
George Ward to the House of Lords, in recogni- 
tion of the really magnificent work he has been 
doing in the Ministry he is in (we forget, for the 
moment, which it is). Such an’ elevation used 
derisively to be called being kicked upstairs; but 
the Earl of Home has shown that this jest has 
run its course. Indeed, the day may well be 
coming when the ermine curtain that prevented 
Lord Curzon from being Prime Minister will be 
removed. It would be grossly unfair, should Mr. 
Macmillan: have second thoughts about a 
viscountcy for Mr. Fraser, that Mr. Fraser 
should thereby be denied the clear path of sué- 
cession—rightfully his, if present promotion 
ways continue—to the highest office in the land. 


Pigs ata Trough 


From CONRAD BOLLINGER 


EW ZEALAND Staggers under an unequalled 
Nieetes of restrictive legislation on liquor— 
and staggers is the word. The public drunkenness 
rate is enormous. The only places where you can 
buy a drink are the bars of hotels, the number of 
which is strictly limited by law—there are just 
1,100 of them to serve a population of over two 
million. Bars are comfortless, unfurnished, 
stand-up barns where there is nothing to do but 
booze, as the law forbids entertainment of any 
kind and house rules debar food and females. 
Open continuously from nine in the morning till 
six at night, they are empty most of the day. 
But about five, as factories and offices close 
down, bars fill up. Repeat, fill up. The absence 
of chairs and tables becomes comprehensible 
for this last desperate hour of the drinking day 
—there is standing-room only for the thirsty 
throng that presses for service, spilling brimful 


‘Well. whom Marx hath joined together let no man put asunder.’ 


WELLINGTON, NZ 


glasses (8 ounces of 6 per cent. beer for eight- 
pence) over each other's clothes as they elbow 
their way to and from the sweating barman who 
is frantically squirting beer from a plastic hose 
and ringing up eightpences on the cash register. 

It was all summed up recently by a dis- 
enchanted magistrate who presides over the 
licensing committees of several areas in these 
words: 

Our licensing laws are the result of a battle 
between greed and fanaticism in which the in- 
terests of ordinary sensible citizens have 
been ignored. The outcome is a system under 
which said citizens drink, jowl by jowl like 
pigs at a trough, what they are given instead 
of what they want, and, like pigs, gulp down 
more than they need of it while they can get 
it; and, for the privilege of doing so, pay many 
times the cost of the hogwash they swallow.’ 
Drinking under our law and because of it, in- 
stead of being a pleasant and respectable aid to 
social intercourse, has become the subject of 
idiotic mirth and censorious reproach, 

The forces impolitely characterised as ‘fanati- 
cism’ and ‘greed’ are, of course, the prohibition- 
ists and the licensed trade: and having jointly 
shaped the laws responsible for this sordid state 
of affairs, these two strange bedfellows fight 
strenuously against any attempt to change them. 

Prohibitionism has been a powerful influence 
in New Zealand history. Its protagonists (known, 
as in Australia, as ‘wowsers’) drew much of their 
strength from the Nonconformist churches and 
the close cultural liaison of the South Pacific 
with the United States around the turn of the 
century. 

The wowsers’ achievements are impressive. 
First, the local option poll dried up considerable 
areas. in the country from 1893 on; then came 
the national option poll in 1911, which persists 
to, this day. The trend of the poll has been a 
steady decline in the ‘prohibition’ vote, from an 
absolute majority in 1914 down to 23 per cent: 
in 1957; but even this last figure assumes an in- 
flated importance in the eyes of vote-catching 
politicians. 

Anyway, mere votes for the cause are the least 
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of the wowsers’ achievements. Much more sig- 
nificant is the complicated fabric of restriction 
that the law has woven around liquor in response 
to their pressure, every thread of which has, 
ironically, contributed to the entrenchment of 
the licensed trade and the firm grip of cartel 
control upon it. Today, over a generation after 
prohibitionism’s heyday, its handiwork is still in- 
tact, and the trade is satisfied with laws which give 
hotel bars a police-protected monopoly of beer- 
vending, cut down distribution costs and over- 
heads by concentrating the hours and places of 
sale, and protect the customers from any distrac- 
tion that would prevent them from drinking as 
much and as fast as possible. 

Until the intrusion of a large overseas firm in 
the last few years. New Zealand’s brewing 
business was effectively controlled by two brew- 
ery companies, which between them still control 
over 80 per cent. of the country’s beer produc- 
tion, and own, lease or hold mortgages on a 
large proportion of the hotels. Whether these 
two giants are in genuine competition with each 
other may be doubted. The trade which they 
dominate has, quite apart from the prohibition 
issue, been a matter of public pérturbation for 
years—so much so that a Royal Commission set 
up in 1945 recommended (in addition to relaxa- 
tion of hours, licensing of restaurants and 
cabarets and a basic change in the nature of bars) 
the acquisition of all breweries by a public cor- 
poration and the setting-up of community-owned 
‘trust’ hotels in each area, with profits reverting 
io public recreational and cultural purposes. 


These recommendations might have been ex- 
pected to please the Labour Government then in 
office, but their only outcome was a referendum 
on the question of hours (which resulted in a 
victory for the retention of six o'clock closing 
after a whirlwind campaign in which the trade 
maintained a discreet silence) and polls in cer- 
tain areas on the ‘trust’ issue. These polls resulted 
in victories in every case except one for ‘trust’ 
hotels, but the financial policy of the National 
Government (1949-57) and trade manceuvring 
managed to frustrate the will of the electors, and 
most of these areas now have standard brewery 
hotels. 

But immigrants and returned travellers have 
helped sharpen dissatisfaction with the licensing 
Situation. Sensing public opinion, both Labour 
and National parties called for ‘licensing reform’ 
at the last general election, in 1957. The Labour 
Government, returned to office in that year, 
found another election approaching without 
having anything to show for its promises; so a 
Select Committee of Parliament was set up over 
the Christmas recess to consider the whole ques- 
tion. Its recommendations were no braver than 
was generally expected. ‘Conditions are not 
propitious, it explained, ‘for an immediate 
change’; and though it made a number of half- 
hearted recommendations, they did not go to the 
root of the problem. In any case, it was assumed 
that Parliament would shelve the report—and 
this, in effect, is what it has done: as the leader 
of the Opposition complained, the Government 
has ‘dodged and duckshoved’ the issue, intro- 
ducing a Liquor Licensing Administration Bill 
(now passed) so worded that there would be little 
change in the situation. The six o'clock stagger 
will go on. 
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The Lady’s Not for Burning 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


‘SHIT and arse,’ said Mr. Mervyn 
Griffiths-Jones, QC, ‘six times 
apiece.” This unwonted meticu- 
lousness was something that we 
were to hear a lot more of }-:fore 
the case was over, just as we 
were to become more used to 
Mr. Griffiths-Jones and his ways. 
But at that time, when the trial 
was only a few minutes old, we 
sat up and took shocked notice. 
Was this the way in which the first case to be 
trought against a serious work of literature under 
the new Obscene Publications Act was to be 
conducted? Had the prosecution really employed 
an able-bodied man (it could hardly, in the light 
of some of the things Mr. Griffiths-Jones said 
later, have been a woman) to go through Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and count the appearances of 
words all of which you and I and Mr. Griffiths- 
Jones and Mr. Justice Byrne and every member 
of the jury knew before reaching the age of 
twelve? And were they seriously asking the jury 
im question to condemn the book as obscene on 
such grounds? 

The answer, in each case, was yes. This 
approach by the prosecution must, I feel, have 
helped materially to persuade the jury that it was 
their duty to acquit. If the prosecution could find 
nothing worse to say against the book than that 
there are some words in it that are considered 
dirty, they could not have much of a case. But 
plainly the matter cannot rest there, for the case 
—some of whose issues are unaffected by its 
triumphant, proper and eagerly-awaited result— 
needs to be examined in some detail. And this | 
now propose to do. 


* 


The jury did true deliverance make. But before 
doing so, they had to surmount one formidable 
hurdle. I do not mean the prosecution’s case, 
which was a case of-straw; I mean the judge's 
interpretation of the law in his summing-up. For 
many weary months, Mr. Roy Jenkins and his 
associates in and out of Parliament fought to get 
at least some of his Obscenity Bill into law. Sir 
Alan Herbert had, it will be remembered, to 
threaten intervention in a crucial by-election be- 
fore the Government, as the price of his with- 
drawal, would abandon its intention to have 
the Bill stifled in Committee. Amended and 
weakened but (as we thought) w th its substance 
—the long overdue liberalisation of the law on 
obscene publications—virtua!ly unchanged, the 
Bill eventually became the Obscene Publications 
Act 1959, and its preamble describes it in the 
noble words ‘an Act to afford protection to 
literature.’ 

But it was the phrase ‘for the public good’ in 
the Act, coupled with the insistence of judges in 
general, and this one in this case in particular, 
on behaving as though Acts of Parliament are 
passed in a political vacuum, that might have 
brought Penguins down. Everybody in the House 
of Commons, whatever attitude they took to the 
Obscene Publications Act, clearly believed that 
it was designed to make the law more liberal, 


more tolerant in this field. Many members, no 
doubt, condemned it for this reason: but all were 
agreed that that is what the Act did, and what it 
was designed to do, and all were agreed when it 
passed that that was what had now happened. 


It might therefore follow that, the law havitig 
in time been changed, it should be understood by 
the courts to have been changed in the direction 
in which Parliament understood it to have been 
changed. But this has clearly not happened. 
Through the doorway in the Act marked ‘for 
the public good’ Mr. Justice Byrne proceeded, 
with the utmost courtesy, patience, lucidity, mod- 
eration and skill, to drive a coach and four. 
Under its wheels went the intention of those who 
framed the Act, and the understanding of Parlia- 
ment as to what the Act had done. No matter: 
this is what the Act says, and what the Act says 
is Wha! the law must be. Nor is it possible to 
quarrel with this attitude: the law is indeed 
what the Act says. But the interpretation of 
what the Act says is another matter, and surely 
it is impossible to believe that Parliament 
seriously intended a defendant to be compelled 
to prove that his book was positively for the 
public good. It seems clear, from the parliamen- 
tary background, that the proof of sufficient 
literary merit was in itself intended to carry the 
implication that the book was for the public 
good. But Mr. Justice Byrne, concentrating on 
the foreground, insisted to the jury that they had 
to be satisfied that the literary or other appro- 
priate merits of the book were so high (his words, 
and his emphasis) that they outweighed the 
obscenity and allowed the book to be published 
in the public good. 

* 

Mr. Justice Byrnes’s summing-up came after 
five days of—sometimes in concentrated form, 
sometimes intermittently—Mr. Mervyn Griffiths- 
Jones, QC. A wag (the same wag, incidentally, 
who declared that in the disgraceful physical con- 
ditions of the Old Bailey, so far from justice 
being seen to be done, it can be neither seen nor 
heard to be done) insisted that in the film the 
part of Mr. Griffiths-Jones must be played by 
Mr. Eric Portman. It appeared a good choice. 
Fingering an already well-fingered copy of Exhi- 
bit One—it looked. almost as if it was a dirty 
book—Mr. Griffiths-Jones employed a vast reper- 
toire of devices of sarcasm, emotional lan- 
guage and professions’ of shock and horror. 
‘] hope you will not misunderstand me,’ he would 
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say heavily, or ‘I don’t want to enlarge on this,’ 
or ‘Do not think for one moment that I am 
suggesting.” He made a point—several times, 
too—of the fact that Mellors in the book at one 
point quotes the psalmic line ‘and the King of 
Glory may come in.’ ‘But it isn’t “may come in,” 
is it?’ asked the thin voice, ‘it’s “shall come in.” ’ 
And this he brought in to attack the view that 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is a work of literary 
merit—because one of the characters in its mis- 
quotes one word in a line from the Bible! (Mr. 
Griffiths-Jones was deeply shocked by the context 
—Lady Chatterley and Mellors were making love 
—in which a Biblical quotation was introduced. 
One wonders what he makes of the Song of 
Solomon.) 

His choice of readings was inevitably selective 
(though his attempt to read out the bits he 
wanted to implant in the jury’s mind before the 
jury had .read the book was happily squashed 
by the judge); but even read as badly as he 
contrived to read them, most of his selections had 
a curiously boomerang effect. Looking round the 
court as he read, one could see only rapt faces, 
utterly still hands, people being deeply moved 
by a great book. Almost all the great sexual 
episodes of the book came shining across in this 
way, demonstrating better than any witnesses the 
integrity of Lawrence’s purpose, the beauty, 
purity and passion of his writing, the contemp- 
tible nature of the case against his book, the 
shame and hypocrisy of a country that can 
prosecute it at all. When Mr. Griffiths-Jones 
read one wonderful passage to Mr. Richard Hog- 
gart—lines describing the aftermath of love- 
making, and Constance’s thoughts at the intimate 
touch of her lover’s body against hers. Mr. Hog- 
gart had earlier used the word ‘reverence™ to 
describe the book’s attitude to sex. “Reverence 
for a man’s balls?’ shouted Mr. Griffiths-Jones. 
"Yes, indeed,’ said Mr. Hoggart, quietly and 
firmly. 


Mr. Hoggart, in general, was probably the most 
effective of all the defence witnesses. Patient, 
clear, brilliantly analytical, transparently honest 
and honourable, devoted, passionate for truth 
and learning, he made me reflect that the students 
of Leicester are fortunate to have such a teacher. 
Nor would he be put off by Mr. Griffiths-Jones’s 
cross-examination, which was probably tougher 
towards him than towards any other witness. He 
even took some of Mr. Griffiths-Jones’s sarcasms 
and batted them right back to him: when Mr. 
Hoggart described the book as ‘puritanical,’ the 
lawyer said, ‘I may have lived my life under a 
misapprehension as to the meaning of the word 
“puritanical”.’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Hoggart earnestly, 
and without a trace of triumph, ‘many people do 
have a misapprehension as to what it means.” 
He then proceeded, simply and shortly, to ex- 
plain. ‘Thank you,’ was all the lawyer could say, 
‘for that lecture.’ 


It was noticeable that of the early witnesses 
(he virtually gave up cross-examination entirely 
before the end), the prosecution left two strictly 
alone; Dame Rebecca West could. eat fifty 
prosecuting counsel before breakfast; there were 
no questions to her at all. And when Mr. Forster 
went into the box, the prosecution was only 
too glad to get him out again without a single 
guestion. But with some other witnesses it was 
different. ‘Oh, do please try to answer my ques- 
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tion, or “You're not giving a lecture now,’ 
or, ‘I presume you are seriously trying to be help- 
ful.’ ‘Can you by any stretch of the imagination,’ 
Dr. James Hemming was asked, ‘describe that as 
a realistic conversation?’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. Hem- 
ming, ‘if I were to stretch my imagination . . .’ 
‘I’m not asking you to stretch your imagination!’ 
Mr. Griffiths-Jones said—though that was pre- 
cisely and literally what he had asked. _ 
* 


We were to catch other glimpses of the prose- 
cutor’s mind: one—deftly demolished by Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner in the course of his superb 
closing speech for the defence—the question, 
“Would you like your wife or your servants to 
read it?’ another, the repeated insistence on the 
theme of the book being ‘immoral’ because the 
chief characters commit adultery. But worst of 
all the attitudes the prosecution felt compelled to 
take up was an anti-intellectual Philistinism. 

‘Commonsense’ was Mr. Griffiths-Jones’s only 
antidote to a bishop, to famous authors, to 
educationalists, psychologists, critics, thinkers of 
every kind. The jury were to keep their feet 
‘planted firmly on the ground,’ and not be ‘led 
away.’ The whole of the closing speech for the 
prosecution seemed to me to be based, indeed, 
on a rejection of the very principle underlying 
the Act—that expert witnesses could testify to 
the merits of a book. In his summing-up even the 
judge permitted himself to say, with unconcealed 
scorn in his voice, ‘In these days the world seems 
to be full of experts,’ and later to refer to ‘the 
rarefied atmosphere of some academic institu- 
tion.” One must not make too heavy weather of 
such attitudes, of course. But they were disquiet- 
ing to hear. 

But after a time the prosecution began to fall 
into perspective. In the first place, the spectacle 
of people of such different distinction as Sir 
William Emrys Williams, the Bishop of Wool- 
wich, Professor Pinto (‘Isn’t Lawrence rather a 
hobby-horse of yours, Professor?’) and Mr. James 
Hough being cross-examined on such an issue 
is basically a comical one. And, in the second 
place, one began to reflect that the case itself 
was so depthlessly contemptible that probably 
no other approach would have been possible 
whoever had been leading it. The sight, for in- 
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stance, of the police witness, Monahan, was 
pathetic in its revelations of the quality of the 
case. This, after all, was the man sent out to 
obtain the (freely-offered) evidence of publication 
from Penguins and to set the law’s machinery in 
motion. Thin-faced, polite, nervous, Monahan 
would say things like “That is within my know- 
ledge’ when he meant ‘Yes.’ And behind him 
stood the office of the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions. Originally, they had intended to call 
Witnesses (as they are entitled to) to show that 
the book is not of literary merit, and there was 
much speculation as who would show up. At one 
point, they had the impudence to ask the Specta- 


_tor for an article written a quarter of a century 


ago by Lord David Cecil: at another, they ap- 
proached a director of Fabers to ask where they 
could get in touch with Mr. T. S. Eliot—who, 
they seemed to think, might make one of their 
number. (If they made contact, it is clear that the 
GOM sent them contemptuously away.) 

In the end, as the world knows now, and as 
many of us were sure long before the case began, 
they produced no single witness to say that 
Lawreénce’s book was not of great literary merit. 
How could they? For a witness to rank as an 
expert, he had to have some qualifications, and 
if he had some qualifications he presumably 
knew enough to know that Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is a great book. 

* 

And in the end, the yahoos were put to flight. 
After three hours exactly, the twelve good citi- 
zens and true came back, bringing with them the 
best and most important verdict ever delivered 
in a case of this kind in a British court. Apart 
from the long-overdue vindication of Lawrence, 
the verdict should have a supremely healthy 
effect on the state of the law on this matter. For 
just as, if Penguins had lost, it would have been 
difficult for any defence under Section 4 (literary 
or other merit) to succeed, so it is now difficult 
to see how any similar prosecution under Sec- 
tion 2 (obscenity) can succeed when Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, with all those horrid words 
and naughty descriptions, is ruled not to be 
obscene. 

Irony thus piles upon irony. But stripping the 
ironies away, we are left with the vindication— 
thirty years late—of the integrity of a great artist. 
It is some amends to his spirit that the most 
hated, feared book he wrote should at last have 
been cleared, in the teeth of the haters and 
fearers. When the disgraceful case that resulted 
in the destruction, by court order, of his paint- 
ings was over, Lawrence wrote a poem on the 
subject. which included these lines: 


Leave me alone now for my soul is burning 

as it feels the slimy taint 

of all those nasty police-eyes like snail tracks 
smearing 

the gentle souls that figure in the paint. 


Ah my nice pictures they are fouled they are 
dirtied 
not by time, but by unclean breath and eyes 
of all the sordid people that have stared at 
them uncleanly 
looked dirt on them and breathing on them lies. 


Ah my nice pictures let me sponge you very 
gently 
to sponge away the slime .. . 
The Slime is sponged away. D. H. Lawrence can 
rest in peace. 
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‘The Sudan 





The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a very different look, when 
the new power house is built to supply electricity to the Sudan’s new factories. 


THE GREAT PROMISE OF 
HNERGY FROM THE NILE 


HINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With the 

peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is achieved, 
and confidence in the future of the Sudan is attract- 
ing capital from abroad. 

Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60% of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diverse (an avowed 
government aim) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages—irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 
textile mills. 

But all industry needs electrical pow2r, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile. 
The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: 
to provide abundant electricity for a wide range of 
industries and also water for irrigation. 

English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new 
endeavours The English Electric Company is proud 
to be serving the Sudan. The company is part of an 
international consortium responsible for turbines for 


the Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines 
between Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to 
the Burri steam power station, which form part of 
the £44 million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year 
—largely for the expanding internal market. The 
company has equipped other industrial undertakings 
and public buildings—the first English Electric 
diesel was installed as long ago as 1925! And the 
Sudan Railways extension programme includes fifteen 
diesel-electric locomotives, the first of which recently 
had an enthusiastic reception from the citizens of 
Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engineering—for gener- 
ating, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and at home, the 
Sudan knows she can rely on the specialized know- 
ledge and technical resources which lie behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W’.C.2 
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The first of 15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Electric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service today. 





The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many 
public buildings in the Sudan (e.g. the Republican 
Palace, Ministry of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is 
equipped with English Electric transformers and 
switchgear. 





In the Burri power station, English Electric has 
installed diesel-geerator plant totalling 12,565-kW 


and two turbo-alternator sets generating 5,000-kW, 
like the one shown. One 10,000-kW set was 
fecently commissioned and a second is on order. 














The Demonstration 


From ANTHONY HARTLEY 


T the intersection of the Rue des Ecoles 
with the Boulevard St. Michel the demon- 
stration did not look very formidable. Perhaps 
- the crowds on the street wefe a little heavier 
than usual (they are always heavier in the 
Quartier Latin.in term time at six in the even- 
ing), but that was all. It seemed impossible that 
less than a quarter of a mile away there was to 
be a demonstration in favour of peace in Algeria 
or that trouble should be confidently expected. 
But, walking down the Rue des Ecoles, past 
the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, past 
the hill that leads to the Pantheon on the right 
and the small streets down to the Seine on 
the left, the crowds became thicker. Soon they 
formed a moving mass, which was canalised by 
the police—up the hill first of all, then down 
on to the Boulevard Saint-Germain—so that one 
had the impression of already being part of a 
procession. Only the banners were lacking. There 
were girls in bright skirts and suéde jackets, 
young men in leather coats and canadiennes, a 
sprinkling of older people, of Negroes, Chinese 
and North Africans. Then there were the police 
waiting in every other side-street, in every other 
cul-de-sac, in every other square—anywhere 
where they could park their vans and stand 
puffing their Gauloises with the long batons 
swinging at their sides. 

The crowd moved slowly, but, after being 
directed through dark narrow alleys, whose in- 
habitants had withdrawn and shut their doors, 
we emerged on the Boulevard Saint-Germain at 
the point where the Rue Monge (I think it is) 
goes off to the right towards the Palais de la 
Mutualité, where the meeting was being held. 
Plainly the police were not going to allow the 
crowd to join those other demonstrators who 
were already established around the hall, for the 
Rue Monge was closed by a cordon of Republi- 
can Guards. They wore blue uniforms, steel 
helmets and rifles. Some of them had sacks of 
tear-gas grenades and, on their hands, long 
padded gauntlets, but whether to protect them 
from the backfire of a gas bomb or whether the 
better to cuff and punch demonstrators I do not 
know. 

In front of this barrier and all the way along 
the boulevard there was a thick crowd, constantly 
reinforced by those coming from the Rue des 
Ecoles. Now some of them began to shout. 
There were cries.of ‘Algérie francaise’ and ‘Dé- 
fends Algérie’ from some small groups—some 
of them very young—which were immediately 
answered by counter-cries of ‘Paix en Algérie, 
in which each syllable was scanned so that one 
heard ‘Paix en Al-gér-rie, Paix en Al-gér-rie, 
Paix en Al-gér-rie’ faster and faster. After a 
time other variants were tried. There was 
‘Nég-go-ci-at-si-on’ and ‘De Gaulle nég-goc-ci-ez. 
The faces were filled with excitement, often 
amounting to hysteria, flushed and frowning. 
They all seemed appallingly young, and the self- 
appointed cheer-leaders who moved among the 
different factions beating out the rhythm of the 
slogans had an easy task. 





PARIS 


After a time there was shouting from behind 
the line of police, and the cordon opened to 
allow the passage of two men supporting a 
policeman. He had lost his képi and his bald 
head with scanty grey hair glinted in the lamp- 
light. He had his face in his hands; it was 
terribly torn, and his handkerchief was soaked 
in blood. Then there were more slogans, and, 
after the crowd had sat down in the street for 
no apparent reason (the traffic, of course, had 
already been blocked for some time) and got 
up again, quite suddenly the police moved for- 
ward to clear the boulevard and there was a 
rush into side-streets and down to the quais. 
There were yells and cries of ‘Oh, les vaches!’ 
and then silence as one came out into an ordinary 
street with no crowd and the shops open. The 
keen journalist would, no doubt, have returned 
to see the fun—there were police charges, many 
arrests and a number of injured, fifteen press- 
men and three ex-Ministers among them—but 
I had had enough, and it was no fun for me. 

For wish as one may for peace in Algeria, 
the only reality about these scenes was that 
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people were being hurt in the name of a kind 
of political action which has been proved to be 
totally ineffective, an auto-intoxication which 
could be seen in the eyes of the young men and 
women, for whichever side of the question they 
were shouting. I have always hated the yelling 
of slogans and the psychological release which 
turns a thousand relatively reasonable people 
into a mob. If you are a young man, you do 
not normally hit with a bottle someone old 
enough to be your father. If you are an older 
man, you do not normally strike a lad of 
eighteen across the face with a stick. But if the 
older man is a policeman and the younger a 
student demonstrator ...? Then you do all 
these things in the consciousness that you are 
doing your duty. But politics have a style and, 
in the end, that style will have more effect on 
the course of events than the aims which it is 
deemed to serve. The spectacle on the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain last Thursday evening, October 
27, did not seem to me of any service to anything. 
It was horrible and senseless—the symptom of a 
profound political demoralisation on all sides. 
And having seen it, I hold in even greater con- 
tempt than I did before those romantics who 
regret the lack of a titillation of violence in 
British politics. A man with his face cut open 
is not a romantic spectacle. It makes you sick. 


The Campaigners 


From IAN GILMOUR 


IXON has lost the campaign, but he may 
N yet win the election. For the sake of clarity 
and out of traditional respect for ceremonial, 
journalists and political analysts tend to assume 
the existence of a causal relationship between 
the two, though whether it really exists is far 
from certain. If it does exist Kennedy will win. 
All the signs, indeed, indicate that he will win. 
All the signs, indeed, indicate that he will win 
easily: polls, relative size and enthusiasm of 
crowds, party morale, optimism in Kennedy’s 
camp, depression in Nixon’s, all point the same 
way. Pollsters, it’s true, are hedging bets—to be 
badly wrong over the election might have 
deleterious business effects later. Gallup origin- 
ally announced that owing to the religious issue 
and the closeness of the race he wouldn’t publish 
any more polls—which was as if the racecourse 


photo-finish people dismantled their apparatus _ 


whenever they thought the race was likely to 
end with the horses close together. Later he 
abandoned that position in favour of one only 
slightly less cautious. He producéd:a poll show- 
ing Kennedy leading by four points, but then 
went on to say he had evolved a technique 
indicating people most likely to vote; and among 
those people, Kennedy and Nixon were level. 
Thus, of the four possible results—easy Kennedy 
win, close Kennedy win, close Nixon win and 
easy Nixon win—this poll came rear to predict- 
ing three of them; it could only be held wrong if 
Nixon won easily. In usefulness, the Gallup poll 
is beginning to resemble the oracle at Delphi. 

But however much pollsters explain things 
away, Kennedy should carry New York, Cali- 
fornia and most of the industrial North, together 
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with a sizeable part of the traditionally Demo- 
cratic South, which would give him a landslide in 
the Electoral College—something near 400 votes 
out of the 537 votes. Nixon’s only hope—unless 
there is some crisis equivalent to Suez—is that 
all that has taken place in the campaign will 
turn out unimportant; that it will be forgotten 
when voters enter the voting booths: in short; 
that religion will be an issue. One of Nixon’s 
campaign songs runs: ‘With Nixon in the White 
House and Lodge his trusty mate we're sure that! 
everyone could feel secure.” Would Nixon and 
Lodge feel secure, if elected? They certainly 
haven’t looked it during the last few weeks; and 
their uneasiness can’t be entirely accounted: for 
by the course of the campaign, and the surge 
for Kennedy. Nixon, after all, is Vice-President and 
running as the inheritor of what he presumably 
believes has been a successful administration, 
against a youthful: and allegedly inexperienced 
challenger. But the struggle has not been fought 
in these terms. Most of the time Nixon has 
seemed to be running against President Ken- 
nedy; occasionally he has appeared to be trying 
to re-elect President Eisenhower. 

When Nixon shouts: ‘I know Khrushchev— 
I haye sat opposite him in the Kremlin,’ he is 
reminiscent of a racing tipster hoarsely and un- 
convincingly shouting, ‘I’ve gotta horse,’ or.a 
name-dropper who, to reinforce his claim to 
acquaintanceship with some famous figure, refers 
to him by his Christian name and gets it wrong. 
Similarly, for all Nixon’s claims to travelling 
expertise (‘I have been in fifty-five countries’), 
he.looks as if he had never left his home town; 
while Kennedy looks as if he would be at home 
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with Khrushchev or anybody. else and as if 
he has been carrying out State visits all his life. 
Nixon’s public personality owes much to the 
advertising industry; it may be that he isn’t really 
like this—that it is merely the image he has 
adopted in the hope that the American people 
can see itself when it looks at him. Log cabin 
to White House is a more seductive myth than 
Wall Street to White House, yet it’s unlikely 
that Nixon is trying to be something which is 
at variance with the main Republican slogan 
that éxperience counts. Nixon-Lodge have 
been trying to turn American and world govern- 
ment into a club of which both are founder 
members, and for which Kennedy isn’t eligible; 
and Nixon can hardly purposely try to convey 
the impression that Kennedy is an old member, 
and himself and Lodge outsiders. In any case, 
attempts to discover what Nixon really believes; 
what differences there are, if any, between the 
new Nixon, liberal world statesman, and the 
old Nixon, reactionary rabble-rouser and smear 
specialist; which is the real Nixon, if there is a 
real Nixon—are like trying to find the end of 
the rainbow. 

Part of Nixon’s unhappiness and look of in- 
feriority, then, can be attributed to the simple 
fact that he really is inferior to Kennedy, and 
probably feels it. Other reasons lie in the nature 
of Nixon’s campaign techniques, and the problem 
that confronts the Republican Party. Nixon’s 
political formula throughout many unsavoury 
campaigns has always basically been anti-Com- 
munism laced with sentimental folksiness and 
more than a dash of sanctimoniousness. The 
formula remains the same this year, even though 
the family dog doesn’t get mentioned. On his 
whistle-stop tour of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, Nixon often began his speeches 
by informing the crowd that he was particularly 
glad to be there, because his father had lived 
there or been brought up there, until it seemed 
that his father must have been almost as well 
travelled as Dick himself. Home policy issues 
often received the same treatment. This is how 
Nixon began a passage on medical care for 
the aged at Johnstown, Pennsylvania: 

Now I want to talk about a subject that is 
also very close to my heart. I remember the 
year my father died, in 1956, in the election 
year. He was seventy-seven years old. That year 
he had a number of doctor’s bills for operations. 
I remember they ran to over 2,000 dollars. My 
mother also was ill that year and together the 
bills of the doctors ran to over 3,000 dollars. 
I want to tell you something about them. It 
was the best medical care that you could pos- 
sibly get, and we have the best in the world, 
and we want to keep it that way; but. my 
mother and father found it difficult to pay 
those bills. They did. They had saved enough 
that they were able to. But I realise, and you 
realise, that for many of our older people, when 
they get beyond sixty-five particularly, it’s a 
very difficult problem they are confronted with, 
when a major illness strikes. 

At most stops large posters advocated Pat 
for First Lady, and many women wore. buttons 
with the same message. The candidate’s wife 
evoked a genuine response from feminine voters. 
In this secular age, the former urge to create 
female deities has been translated into an urge 
to elect the politician’s wife together with the 
politician. Mrs. Nixon does her best to reverse 
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the secular trend of our times by a facial ex- 
pression of perpetual dedication, and by a baby 
wave—fingers down to palm, with no other 
movement—which makes her, if not like 
Demeter or Cybele, a passable imitation. of a 
medizval relic being carried round the parish. 
Beautiful Mrs. Kennedy, on the other hand, re- 
sembles a goddess who is traditionally and 
understandably of no appeal whatever to women, 
though the fact that she is about to have a baby 
may at present make her less disturbing to the 
feminine element of the electorate. 


Domestic relations fully established with his 
audience, Nixon produces his 1960 version of 
the anti-Communist theme. This has two prongs. 
First, ‘I have sat in with President Eisenhower 
and watched the great decisions being made— 
Lebanon, Quemoy and Matsu-—we were there.’ 
Nixon has claimed the American landings in 
the Lebanon in 1958 both in support of his 
Government and as a triumph for the UN, which 
suggests some confusion in his mind between 
UN and US Marines that might be dangerous 
in an American President; and also as a triumph 
in the battle against Communism, which in view 
of Eisenhower’s recent reception of the chief 
Lebanese rebel—now the Prime Minister, Saeb 
Salaam—suggests either that Ike has gone soft on 
Communism or that somebody made a mistake 
in 1958. 


Foreign Policies 


The other prong is that Kennedy has recently 
made errors over foreign policy, and therefore 
couldn’t be trusted as President. The first alleged 
mistake is over Quemoy and Matsu. On his 
stump, Nixon reverts to the original position in 
the controversy, not one that has been held by 
the administration for the last five years. He 
conveys to the crowds that to give up the islands 
under any circumstances would be a disaster to 
the free world; and he tells them that in the 
1930s Kennedy would have given way to Hitler. 
The second alleged mistake is that Kennedy 
wanted the US to apologise and express regrets 
over the U2 incident; no American President, 
Nixon says, should express regrets to Khrush- 
chev for attempting to safeguard the security 
of America. This distorts what Kennedy actually 
said, and ignores the fact that Eisenhower, pre- 
vious to the U2, had expressed regrets to Russia 
over violations of territory. Nixon’s third point, 
over Kennedy’s original advocacy of support for 
the Cuban opposition—which was fortunately 
quickly withdrawn—is his only respectable one; 
but Nixon, evidently embarrassed by the unex- 
pected possession of a good point, promptly 
threw it away by saying that what Kennedy 
was advocating was outrageously irresponsible; 
the US should do in Cuba what she had done 
in Guatemala. But this was what Kennedy had 
suggested.’ After this exposition, Nixon tells his 
audience that they are engaged in a struggle 
with ‘godless atheism’—evidently a particularly 
dangerous form of atheism; but that with faith 
in God they will win and ‘go forward with 
progress.’ 


The folksy pull is not what it was in 1952. 
Nixon’s notorious soap-opera speech then had 
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the same sort of effect on America as the birth 
of a royal baby in England. But when Nixon 
tried the same line later in a TV _ debate, 
with a complaint about Truman's language, on 
the grounds. that children should: look up to 
the President, the indications. are that people 
only thought him a humbug. 

Republicans still don’t make jokes. In 1952 Eisen- 
hower heavily answered Stevenson’s witticisms by 
stating that he, at least, took America’s prob- 
lems seriously; Nixon took the same position the 
other day in response to a quip by Kennedy. 
Nixon himself has one joke which he must have 
made 400 times—‘Democrats will spend not 
Jack’s money, but yours’; otherwise, Democrats 
have a monopoly. Truman’s Nixon-land speech 
was uproarious. Stevenson has been as good as 
ever. He recently saw a likeness between Nixon 
and the Republican emblem, the elephant—very 
thick skin, head full of ivory, and performs better 
when following behind the tail of the one in 
front. Lyndon Johnson, too, has made some good 
jokes; but not Cabot Lodge. Even on the lower 
political levels, it’s the Democrats who risk 
trying to be funny. A professor wrote to a 
paper in Lake Forest—a mink-stoled Republican 
residential suburb of Chicago—I notice that 
the city of Lake Forest garbage truck is 
decorated with a “Nixon for President” sign. 
Does this mean that the city is officially pro- 
Nixon or anti-Nixon?’ Perhaps the Republicans 
are right in their apparent belief that jokes, like 
First War artillery shells, do more damage to 
our side than to the opponent’s;. but humour- 
lessness and earnest fervour don’t appear to 
be the assets they were eight years ago. 

The Communist issue has similarly died on 
Nixon. Although there is genuine concern about 
the Russian and Chinese challenge, fewer people 
seriously believe that Kennedy is soft on Com- 
munism, or that the Republicans have a recipe 
for dealing with Communism that is unknown to 
the Democrats. Nixon as a campaigner is at 
his most effective as a prosecutor when the 
judge is out of court. TV debates, by providing 
a confrontation of the candidates and a public 
interrogation of them, have acted as a sort of 
judge; and eight years’ tenure of power by the 
Republicans has made Nixon’s role of prose- 
cutor of the Democrats redundant. But Nixon 
has’ never learned any. other role. In a sense, it 
was almost equally redundant in 1956, but it: 
did not seem to be, since Nixon was only the 
hatchet man for Ike. The job of prosecutor when 
there’s nobody to prosecute or when your own 
side is in the dark is necessarily invidious— 
which is a second reason for the Nixon malaise. 

Any Republican Presidential candidate would 
have been faced with a difficult problem this 
year. Since there are only two Republicans to 
every three Democrats, it follows that to get 
elected the Republican candidate must win over 
a sizeable proportion of the Democratic and 
independent voters. The problem is specially 
difficult for Nixon, since his previous elec- 
tioneering efforts as well as his personality have 
made him distrusted and disliked by a large seg- 
ment of voters, though perhaps his greatest 
difficulty lies in the nature of the hard core 
of the Republican faithful. The political ideas 
of much of the Republican Party are too far 
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removed from any connection with the real 
world. They express sentiments which card- 
carrying members of the Carlton Club. would 
have hesitated to express in 1920. Probably the 
chief object of the campaign speeches is to inspire 
the converted, who will then go out and bring 
the politically innocent and the indifferent to 
the polls. But the only way of inspiring the 
Republican faithful is to say things that are 
liable to be obnoxious to the uncommitted. 
This is the third reason for the lack of con- 
viction in the Nixon campaign. When he makes 
- a successful partisan point, and the faithful stamp 
and shout, a half-smile comes over Nixon’s face 
which could be gratification, but which more 


probably is a combination of cynicism and .of 


alarm at the effect his words may have in less- 
committed surroundings. This is the first time 
the problem has faced him. Until now he did 
not have to worry about Democrats or inde- 
pendents—they could safely be left to Eisen- 
hower. Nixon could safely inflame the Republi- 
can army against the Democrats, because 
Eisenhower could be relied on to prevent such 
tactics inflaming the Democrats and _ inde- 
pendents against the Republicans. Now, there is 
nobody to confine the fire to the right quarters. 

Not surprisingly, then, Nixon has had to turn 
for help to Eisenhower who, apart from 
Khrushchev, Castro, or the Pope, is the only 
man who can save him. And whatever the Presi- 
dent’s feeling is about Nixon, his desire for his 
administration to be vindicated by a Republican 
victory, and not repudiated by a Kennedy vic- 
tory, has probably been strong enough to pro- 
duce Ike’s biennial incursion into politics without 


great pressure from the Nixon forces. Howe, 


ever, Eisenhower’s extreme economic conserva- 
tism blunts the edge of his attack on what he 
calls ‘Democratic radical spending policies.’ His 
economic wisdom is on the ‘don’t spent it all 
on sweets’ level: ‘If they would pay for these 
programmes by deficit spending, raising the debt 
of our children and grandchildren and thereby 
debasing our currency, let them so confess.” 
Many Americans feel that if they can look after 
their children by improved education, etc., their 
grandchildren can look after themselves. 

Ike’s electoral effectiveness is also impaired 
on the foreign affairs issue. His and Nixon’s 
assertion that American prestige hasn’t fallen 
during the last few years is so obviously untrue 
that not more than 45 per cent. of the electorate 
can be expected to believe it. He and Nixon have 
accused Kennedy of rocking the boat, of lower- 
ing American prestige abroad merely by assert- 
ing that it has declined; and they cite reports 
of Kennedy speeches in Pravdg to support their 
point. But neither Kennedy nor Pravda is in 
charge of the administration yet; and publication 
in the New York Times of the leaked adminis- 
tration report has exploded their argument. The 
feport states that American prestige has con- 
siderably declined in the last few years, thereby 
both proving Kennedy’s main contention and 
making it difficult for the Republicans to say 
that Kennedy has been rocking the boat. All 
in all, Eisenhower and Nixon must feel about 
their administration like Nicely-Nicely Johnson 
in Guys and Dolls: ‘And I say to myself sit 
down sit down, you’re rocking the boat.’ 
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‘Where it is Always Noon 


By BRIAN 


HEY wanted to show us what Italian industry 

has been doing; the ten-day tour included a 
glimpse of everything from offshoots of Monte- 
catini, the Italian ICI, to the humblest road im- 
provement, project in the South. But chiefly, I 
suspect, they wanted us to admire ENI. ENI— 
Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi—is a Regional Gas 
Board gone native; a minor State Corporation 
which, under the direction of Enrico Mattei, has 
become probably the most influential and 
certainly the most controversial industrial 
enterprise in the country; blessed by motorists, 
detested by the General Confederation of In- 
dustry, and regarded by the Government with 
the awed indulgence which parents give to an 
unmanageable but highly profitable infant 
prodigy. 

But we began with converitional private enter- 
prise: appropriately, Fiat. Fiat held an early 
place in my affections; our first family car, or 
at least the first I can remember, was that Fiat 
model with lines like an old-fashioned bath tub, 
floating on the then fashionable Michelin 
‘balloon’ tyres. For me, Fiat became for Italy 
what Guinness still is for Ireland, a kind of 
national symbol; and until Olivetti broke into 
the British market most of us would have been 
hard put to name, off-hand, any other Italian 
firm. Fiat may no longer be as dominant as it 
once was in Italian industry, but it is even more 
all-pervading; the firm puts out nearly four- 
fifths of the road vehicles produced in the 
country, and it is not unusual at the time of year 
we were there, after the tourist season, to see a 
whole streetful of cars parked, or jammed, all 
Fiats. 

But I looked forward with no pleasure to 
seeing round the Fiat factory. We had arrived in 
Turin the evening before, too late to take a 
proper look; but it happens to be one-of those 
places which immediately engage affection, and 
I would have preferred to walk around the town, 
rather than along a production line not signifi- 
cantly different from those which can be seen in 
Cowley or Detroit. But Fiat have found the solu- 
tion to the problem of entertaining journalists 
who have come from duty rather than interest: 
an elongated bubble car, looking like a mobile 
CPR Observation Dome, which they put us into 
at the factory gates, and in which they brought 
us not merely to the production line—the most 
we had expected—but up and down the produc- 
tion line, so that we had no need to move from 
our seats throughout the interminable miles which 
separate the first process, whatever it may be, to 
that moment when the completed car, fitted 
together by what seems to be an inconsequential 
union of engine, chassis and body, is driven 
away to be tested on a miniature racing circuit. 

Apart from the comfort, this is a method 
which minimises the hazard of that menace, the 
avid seeker-after-information. The pace of a 
party of journalists—there were six of us—is the 
pace not of its slowest but of its keenest’ mem- 
ber; and there is always one compulsive ques- 
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tioner. Our party, I was to find, was not the 
worst—as we were to realise when we met the 
worst, later in the tour; an American journalist 
who wrote down not only everything she was 
told by her hosts, but everything that we, the 
other journalists, said. 

Fiat entertained us afterwards at the Cambio, 
opposite the old Turin parliament house—first 
the parliament of Piedmont, then for a time of 
Italy, until Piedmont stepped down, after a 
brief Florentine interlude, in favour of Rome. 
They gave us fonduta con tartufi, the local 
speciality which my neighbour unkindly trans- 
lated sas truffled welsh rarebit; and at the end 
they offered to bring us into another part of the 
restaurant to meet a visiting Hollywood celebrity, 
Hitchcock. He would be doing the production 
line that afternoon, he told us; and I thought I 
detected relief when he heard of the existence 
of the bubble bus. 

The prospect reminded him that he had once 
had an idea for a film in which the cameras 
would take viewers along a car production line. 
A conversation on this and that, elaborately 
casual, would be heard over the film. Finally the 
fitted-together car would roll off the assembly 
line; a man would open the door to drive it 
away; and a body would fall out. 

Hitchcock had suggested the idea, he told us, 
to automobile manufacturers in Detroit. They 
did not seem to care for it. 


Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 


The best publicised of the Italian Govern- 
ment’s’post-war projects are the relief works for 
the South, designed to reduce unemployment 
and settle families on redistributed and rehabi- 


litated agricultural land. But for all the publicity: 


they have received, the organisation that co- 
ordinates them, the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, is 
little known outside Italy: possibly because it 
has lacked a Mattei to give it an impact. Freely 
translated it means ‘Fund for the Land where it 
is Always Noon’; and its name indicates one of its 
chief difficulties: the fact that people in the 
South do not like working in the heat of the day 
—or, indeed, at other times. 

In Sicily we heard many complaints from the 
technicians brought down from the industrial 
North as managers and instructors: that the 
Sicilians are obstinately uncivilised — cave- 
dwellers and loungers who do not want to 
better themselves. We had plenty of first-hand 
evidence that this was to outward appearances 
true—and not merely the rancour of dis- 
gruntlied exiles from Milan. As we drove 
through the Sicilian countryside, which looks 
more North African than European, we saw 
cottage after cottage, newly built, lying empty 
because the owners -—— former agriculture 
labourers who have qualified for small farms 
under the post-war redistribution 
refuse to live in them, preferring to stay in their 
town hovels, or their caves. 


scheme— 
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They simply rust away 


Where could it have come from? What do you thinkitcan 
be? Disgusting, | call it! Surely this calls for a resolution 
— ‘Ponds for ducks and not for dumps!’ Unanimous? 
Good. And now let’s hunt up some breakfast .. . 

Yes, there itis and there it will stay, mute and melancholy 
symbol of the effect of rust—rust that makes no distinc- 
tion between old carts and new ships, bridges, machines 
or structural steelwork anywhere. Every year the costs of 
fighting corrosion add millions of pounds to industrial 
overheads ... but now special paints based on Shell's 
‘Epikote’ resins are bringing them down spectacularly. 
‘Epikote’ resin-based paints possess that which 
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ordinary paints lack —an outstanding ability to with- 
stand the corrosive onslaught of industrially polluted 
atmospheres, chemicals, weather, abrasion and hard 
wear generally. They are exceptional paints — but not 
the exception, because today most leading paint 
manufacturers are using ‘Epikote’ resins in special 
corrosion resistant formulations. 

If you want to know more about ‘Epikote’ resins, or if you 
have any problem involving the use of chemicals generally 
— industrial or agricultural — get in touch with Shell. ° 
Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Com- 
pany Limited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


SHELL CHEMICALS 
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But why should they move? The cave- 
dweller in Sicily is not such an obstinate savage 
as he appears. A cave—he can argue—is pre- 
ferable to the ordinary Sicilian shack: cooler in 
hot weather, warmer in cold; the absence of 
light is no disadvantage, as Italians of all classes 
tend to build to exclude the sun; and if caves lack 
plumbing, so does most accommodation in the 
Mezzogiorno. The new farmer has spent all his 
life as a town-dweller: without company he is 
lonely, lost. He looks upon his holding exactly 
as city-dwellers in Britain look upon their allot- 
ments; he uses the cottage which the Govern- 
ment has provided for him as a lock-up, in 
which he can store his seed and tools; often, he 
does not even bother to open the shutters, so 
that their paint still seals them down. As for 
taking jobs in industry, the ambitious have al- 
ready gone North, leaving behind men who are 
content with a scraped living, and who do not 
like the prospect of working regular and long 
hours in that climate. 

The Sicilian is not lazy; remove him from his 
indolent environment and he works as hard as the 
next man. And if he lives in primitive condi- 
tions it is because he happens to enjoy company 
a lot and to value privacy not at all. In the past 
the temptation has been to let him lie. But the 
Government does not want a rural slum on its 
conscience; and it knows that the Communists 
would exploit the Mezzogiorno’s poverty. The 
Communists can offer the promise of greater 
luxury without greater effort, by arguing that if 
landlords and bloodsucking middlemen are 
liquidated, the profits from the land will be 
available for all without extra effort. Nor do the 
Communists have to worry, as the other parties 
do, about having to implement their promises, 
because if they were to achieve power there 
would be no further elections in which the voter 
could throw them out again. So the Christian 
Democrats have to compete with the promises, 
but also to produce results. Hence the Cassa per 
il Mezzogiorno. 
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*. . « In June 
The moon 


Shines on our commune... - 
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The Cassa is directed by Gabriele Pescatore, a 
heavily built man with the air of a boxer turned 
promoter, not unlike a tough, rather melancholy- 
looking Richard Nixon. The Cassa is often re- 
ferred to patronisingly in Italy as if it were 
simply a front, a kind of industrial baroque to 
impress visitors, and it was about this that we 
chiefly wanted-to question him; but he was 
easily able to counter our inquisition. with the 
help of the argument that the Cassa could not 
have been expected in its short life to have pro- 
duced striking results—its chief purpose, so far, 
having been to produce ‘Infrastructure.’ 

‘Infrastructure’ has become a mode word in 
Italy; and particularly in connection with the 
Cassa. Briefly, the argument is that if industrialists 
are to be lured to the South, they must be pro- 
mised not merely tax concessions and other such 
inducements; they must also be provided with 
Infrastructure — roads, railways, water supply, 
bridges, drains, sewage, and the rest. To say that 
the Cassa has little to show for itself in the way 
of industrial development is not, Pescatore in- 
sisted, a criticism: on the contrary, it in- 
dicates that the Government has put first things 
first, devoting most of the available funds from 
the World Bank and other sources to producing 
the conditions in which industry will eventually 
flourish, and without which industrialists would 
not contemplate going to the Mezzogiorno at all. 

And this, of course, is something that cannot 
be disputed; certainly not on the strength of a 
brief visit. What we saw often appeared to con- 
firm the ‘front’ accusation: some of the fac- 
tories planted near Syracuse, for example, 
looked like full-scale working models planted 
incongruously in that aged landscape, having so 
little to do with Sicily that if the inhabitants had 
woken up one morning to find that one of the 
factories had been dismantled and transported 
overnight to the mainland, it would have occa- 
sioned them no surprise. 

Yet it is hard to believe that this Infrastruc- 
ture will not, in time, take effect. Often the value 
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of what is being done cannot be estimated: 
where a grant is given by the Cassa to refurbish 
& grotto as a tourist attraction, it may be possible 
tw assess its value in terms of increased takings, 
but there is no way of telling how much the 
tourist trade is improved by, say, the opening 
of a new scenic road. Significantly, though, the 
Cassa appears to have won the blessing of the 
Confederation of Italian Industries, who would 
hardly approve of such expenditure unless they 
were convinced it was producing results. And 
the discovery of natural gas reserves in the South 
may prove decisive. 

But development will not be easy—particularly 
in Sicily. Driving from Catania to Gela, and back 
to Syracuse—about six hours on the road—we 
passed through town after town in which the 
main street or piazza was full of men: standing 
around casually, unsympathetic rather than 
hostile to strangers, with that air of elaborate 
unconcern one used to see in groups around 
labour exchanges, though with none of the un- 
employed strain on their faces; men who have 
adopted sporadic employment as a way of life. 
No women: they could be seen in doorways, 
but rarely in the streets. Factories, we were told, 
find it hard to persuade the Sicilian men that 
there are jobs which the women ought to do. 
Though the Chureh is in theory sympathetic to 
development projects, individual priests are often 
hostile, feeling that the changes will undermine 
the established pattern of morality—as of course 
they do. There are still few signs in Sicily (on 
the mainland, we were assured, there has been 
less difficulty) that the attempt to transplant the 
benefits of the North’s prosperity has pene- 
trated to any depth. But at least it can be said 
that they have not been a demonstrable failure. 

Perhaps it.was a sign of the times that our 
stay in Syracuse coincided with the visit of a 
travelling fashion show, staged in the Villa 
Politi before an enthusiastic crowd. We sat in 
the lobby drinking Sicilian wine (which, though 
maybe we were just unlucky, invariably tasted 
like export-reject Marsala) while elaborately 
decorative models minced before us on their way 
to the packed ballroom. The Scots line was much 
in evidence with the girls showing tartan dresses 
and tams, ance a single male model, who ap- 
peared in a variety of sports jackets (padded at 
elbow or on shoulder), check suits, raincoats, 
tweeds, even a tweed trilby—and this, with the 
temperature in the humid middle seventies. 

But this was no hick parade: it might have 
surprised but it would not have disgraced a 
London fashion house. Admittedly the sponsors 
appeared, pessimistic: Sicilian housewives, we 
were told, flock to such shows, not to buy, but 
simply to memorise fashions they like in order 
to get imitations run up the next week by their 
dressmakers. Yet I could not imagine the same 
interest—or the same style—in an equivalent 
English country town. 





Next week: The Land of the Six-legged Dog. 
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FRINGE MEDICINE 


Sm,—Mr. Murray’s excellent survey of unorthodox 
healing entitled ‘Fringe Medicine’ is a bold step 
towards enlightening the public as to the true con- 
cept of natural therapeutics. 

When unorthodox methods of treatment are so 
often condemned out of hand by the ill-informed, 
how refreshing it is to read in a serious-minded pub- 
lication such a comprehensive and impartial survey. 

We believe that it is every man’s right to choose 
kis method of treatment and that it is equally right 
te allow that method to be practised. 

Today, many people regard what is so aptly 
described ‘fringe medicine’ as the only valid basis 
for the physical and moral regeneration of the 
human race. Spoilt and exhausted as it is through the 
conditions of life, the excesses of industrial civilisa- 
tion, and the abuses of orthodox suppressive drugs. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JON EVANS 
President, European Federation of Naturopaths 
21la Kensington High Street, W8 


* 
Smr,—As a Christian Scientist, I am grateful to you 
and to Mr. Murray for the balanced approach to 
and report of Christian Science as it is affected by 
the National Health Service. It accurately presents 
our point of view and does great credit to the 
Spectator —Y ours faithfully, 
ROLAND C. BEACHAM 
192 Evesham Road, Astwood Bank, Redditch, Worcs 
* 

Sir,—Why is it that men and newspapers, normally 
sane and intelligent, so frequently babble irration- 

ally on matters pertaining to medicine? 
Your support for what Mr. Geoffrey Murray terms 
‘fringe medicine’ is singularly uncritical. You say 
. it appears to reflect a widespread feeling of 
exasperation at a service which is unable to provide 
the public with the treatment they require.’ This 
assumption is quite untrue. These practices (naturo- 
pathy, osteopathy, homeopathy, chiropractice, etc., 
but excluding chiropody. which cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be bracketed with the 
others) have existed throughout the ages of medicine 
in one guise or another. The priests and temples may 
change, as may the rites and ministrations, but the 
degree of influence and success achieved has not 
altered much through the ages. When medicine today 





FRINGE MEDICINE 


Copies of the Spectator for October 28, con- 
taining the feature ‘Fringe Medicine’ by 
Geoffrey Murray, may be ae for 114d. 
each, postage paid, from 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, wcl. 
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has so much to offer, there is less excuse than for- 
merly for their existence and they exist in response 
to a credulous few who wish to exercise fads and 
fancies which orthodox medicine cannot contain. 
That duchesses and Cabinet Ministers number among 
the followers, as well the Spectator knows, is not a 
guarantee of percipient thinking. 

But the plum of your argument is that ‘The funda- 
mental fallacy in the NHS ... is the assumption 
that medical treatment is, or at least could be, scien- 
tific. . . .. What else, in Heaven’s name, should medi- 
cine be based upon? Healing in the biblical sense? 
Or fringe medicine even? That would be to put the 
clock back 2,000 years. Medicine is taught to medical 
students on a scientific basis and throughout a 
doctor’s practising life he invokes the aid of scienti- 
fic discovery. Without a scientific basis, medicine 
would be valueless. But a good doctor is not an 
unadorned scientist. As the young doctor gains ex- 
perience and insight into his patients, he may acquire 
the ‘art’ of medicine, which is valuable to himself 


. and to his patients. A general practitioner with this 


quality in good measure is the family doctor par 
excellence. It is akin to some of the devices used 
by the practitioners of ‘fringe medicine,’ but to 
advocate an inquiry into the subject where there is 
a superficial resemblance to good medicine is absurd 
indeed.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR A. MCINNES 
Raunds, Northants 


Sir,—I enjoyed Geoffrey Murray’s stimulating sur- 
vey of Fringe Medicine very much, but I think he 
has forgotten one factor leading to self-treatment. 
It is the saving of time. To buy something for your 
cold/cough/constipation at the chemist takes two 
minutes. To consult a NHS doctor may take up to 
an hour and a half waiting among fellow patients 
with a fine assortment of germs. One of the chief 
defects of the Service is its assumption that all 
patients have an infinite amount of time on their 
hands.—Y ours faithfully, 

RENEE HAYNES 
21 Hilgrove Road, NW6 

* 

Sir,—May I comment on the penultimate paragraph 
of Mr. Geoffrey Murray’s article (osteopathic sec- 
tion) of your issue of October 28? 

He states that the younger school of osteopaths 
‘are keen to align osteopathic practice with orthodox 
physiology because they hope that this will help 
them to obtain recognition.’ 

This may well give your readers the impression 
that there is some sort of splinter group amongst 
the younger members of the profession, and that 
their endeavours to interpret the clinical effects of 
their work in the light of scientific facts are made 
for the sole purpose of obtaining recognition. This 
is not so. All qualified osteopaths try to rationalise 
their procedures in this way in order to satisfy 
themselves that the results they are aiming at, and 
obtaining, are capable of scientific explanation. 

One further small point: the osteopath in common 
with certain other types of practitioner is entitled 
to issue ‘health certificates which are recognised by 
the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance for 
the purpose of sickness benefit.’ It is implicit in 
the Act that such certificates may be accepted at the 
discretion of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Health officials to whom they are addressed.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. A. OAKSHOTT 

Secretary to the Registrar 

The General Council and Register of Osteopaths 
Ltd., 16 Buckingham Gate, SW1 


* 


Sm,—In the osteopathic section of Mr. Geoffrey 
Murray’s article on ‘Fringe Medicine’ I note that 
he states that a total of thirty-five men and women 
are currently studying at the British School of 
Osteopathy. 

The correct total is fifty-two, of whom fourteen 
are in receipt of county or borough educational 
grants.—Yours faithfully, 

S. WEBSTER-JONES 
The British School of Osteopathy, Principal 
16 Buckingham Gate, SW1 
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There are three 


kinds of people who would iike to have, for a 
Christmas present, a subscription to the 
Spectator. The first are those who would enjoy 
Spectator as much as—we hope—you do, who 
will appreciate a gift which brings to them the 
writers whose articles, reviews or poems you 
have read here in 1960—Kingsley Amis, Patrick 
Campbell, E. M. Forster, D. J. Enright, 
J. K. Galbraith, Penelope Géilliatt, William 
Golding, Robert Graves, Geoffrey Grigson, 
Christopher Hollis, Roy Jenkins, Doris Lessing, 
John Mortimer, Malcolm Muggeridge, Donat 
O'Donnell, Simon Raven, N. F. Simpson, John 
Wain, Angus Wilson, Evelyn Waugh and many 
others. 

The second category are those who detest the 
Spectator, and almost all that it stands for: who 
find Levin in bad taste, are irritated by Ray, and 
wish that Whitehorn would stick to writing about 
Fashion (which, we are glad to say, she won’t). 
They won’t thank you for sending it to them— 
but they will read it. 

And the third kind are those for whom you 
simply cannot think of any other present—suit- 
able or unsuitable. And if you think this is a 
joke, let us assure you from cruel experience, 
that you will not be thinking it so funny on~ 
December 22. 

But please . . . don’t send a subscription to 
anybody who is already a regular reader. Make 
a list as long as you like (don’t forget friends 
abroad, and students at home) of people to whom 
you would like to send the Spectator for 52 
weeks for 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the USA). 
Just fill in the coupon below (or write on your 
own paper if you do not want to cut the 
Spectator); post it to us; and we will do the 
rest—and that includes a greeting card to your 
friends explaining that the Spectator comes from 
you as a gift. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : 8s. d. 


D, De db eakicwcns vdenneerwlteneneeniiebeanehe see? 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
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Bang! 
- Bang! 


ROM TIME TO TIME somebody explodes 

on paper against newspaper critics and 
criticism; almost always an offended writer, 
painter, film director or other vulnerable 
creator. This battle is historic, perpetual 
and bloody—sometimes literally so—like 
the Wars of the Roses and the War of the 
Sexes. 


Perfectly natural and absolutely ex- 
cellent. It releases adrenalin and teaches 
the critics a lesson . . . Whenever the 
running fight breaks out anew my first 
instinct, I must say, is to side with the 
artist against the professional marksman 
—tho with melancholy, for it is like 
watching a duel between an eager young 
lover and a cruel Sir Jasper. 


na 





But first sympathies tend to wilt a bit 
when the first furious shots have been fired. 


Sir Jasper, as often as not, is seen to be | 


a at his opponent’s legs. And the 
offended asian’ novelist or singer, skip- 
ping frantically to and fro, makes perhaps 
such extravagant claims for his sanctity as 
an artist that we suddenly realise that the 
critic can be an artist, too—with duties to 
his public which are not simply those of a 
reverent thumb index. . 


Who, seriously, denies that? Do all the 
readers of The Observer, for instance 
(would you?) — its critical pages as a 
Baedeker > the -7 they ey to _ 
the t ought to see? If so, then 
half the think ing world is a better man 
than me. I read reviews to know what’s 
going on, to show some spark of con- 
sciousness among daunting strangers and 
at home . . . and for the sheer happy hell 
of it. 

Take Maurice Richardson, watching and 
commenting on the T.V. screen. Is he un- 
fair? Sometimes, inevitably. But do not the 
involutions of his mind and the flicker of 
his wit give far more to the enjoyment of 
television than ever they take away? A. 
Alvarez, potshotting at poetry behind his 
blank, bland initial—you or I may not 
agree with his view of Yeats, but we must 
read him. C. A. Lejeune with her real and 
human understanding; Philip Toynbee with 
his deep, bass prose; the perceptive John 
Davenport on novels . . . Peter Heyworth 
on music—“every observation sensitive 
and —. says that celebrated critic- 
whacker Walter Legge of The Philhar- 
monia. 


No room or time for more. But next 
Sunday, all the room and time in the 
world—if you’re taking The Observer. 


J.B.L. 
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‘LA COMMEDIA UMANA’ 


Sm,—tI have just read your ballet critic’s article 
(‘Inhuman Comedy’) on Massine’s La Commedia 
Umana, given at the Edinburgh Festival in Septem- 
ber—an article which seems to me sterile and ill- 
mannered in effect, presumptuously false in content. 

Mr: Barnes assumes (qa) that the ballet in question 
was regarded by myself and the Festival Society 
as ‘the Festival’s major contribution to the art of 
ballet,’ (5) that no one ‘suggested a different reper- 
tory to Massine’ and (c) therefore that all concerned 
were wholly contented with the choice and per- 
formance. 

Had Mr. Barnes cared to ask me I could have told 
him (a) that the ballet was selected in January (when 
the Festival programme is printed) before it was 
even in rehearsal, (b) that I spent some time in 
Nervi discussing with Massine the possibilities of 
replacing it, (c) that we eventually agreed to retain 
it—partly because Massine wished to see it given 
in Edinburgh, partly because tickets had already 
been sold for the four performances—and (d) that 
Massine, if I may speak for him, was well aware 
of its deficiencies. 

I would guess Mr. Barnes to be a fraction more 
than half of M. Massine’s age. He has not, so far 
as I know, any professional experience as a dancer, 
choreographer or administrator. He is entitled to his 
opinions; but he has no right either to bad manners 
or to suppositions unsupported by readily accessible 
fact.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT PONSONBY 
Ex-Artistic Director, Edinburgh Festival 
Apartment 6g, 60 Sutton Place South, 
New York 22, NY 


[Clive Barnes writes: ‘If La Commedia Umana 
was not “the Festival’s major contribution to the 
art of ballet” what, may I ask, was? The other dance 
attractions were the Royal Ballet in their standard 
repertory, together with a small Indian troupe and 
a couple of Spanish dancers, all appearing in Edin- 
burgh immediately before coming on to London. 
The only new ballet produced by Massine at Edin- 
burgh was the full-length La Commedia Umana. The 
fact that apparently neither Mr. Ponsonby nor, if 
Mr. Ponsonby can speak for him, Mr. Massine 
seems to have thought much of it is irrelevant. 

‘I did not say “no one suggested a different 
repertory to Massine.” On the contrary, I wrote: 
“I personally find it difficult to believe that had 
someone in the Festival Administration actually seen 
this immensely expensive plaything before ordering 
it, he would not have suggested a different repertory 
to Massine.” Although Mr. Ponsonby omits to teil 
us whether or not he did see the ballet in perfor- 
mance before Edinburgh, I am interested to hear that 
he nevertheless wanted to replace it. 

“Mr. Ponsonby has not, so far as I know, any 

ofessional experience as a critic. If he had, I think 

© would better appreciate the difference between a 
critic anda public relations man. The critic repre- 
sents the audience. It is not his business to run after 
managements asking them for their excuses, or to 
listen to tales of woe about their printing difficulties, 
and then to write telling the world that “this work 
is anyone’s fault except the management's.” ’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


‘1 AM A PORNOGRAPHER’ 


Sirn,— May I ask for the hospitality of your columns 
for the following comments on Kenneth Allsop’s 
article ‘I am a Pornographer’? 

Henry Miller’s Tropics were not circulated during 
the German occupation of France. Mr. Allsop mis- 
quotes me when he has me say that these two novels 
enjoyed wide success during that period. In point 
of fact, they were reprinted only after the war; I 
exclusively published art books during the occupa- 
tion under the imprint of Editions du Chéne, which 
was in no way connected with the pre-war Obelisk 
Press or the post-war Olympia Press (founded in 
1953). 

Mr, Allsop’s article gives the impression that 
Olympia is a purely pornographic enterprise. And 
yet, we have published a number of books of high 
literary merit; I chose them simply because I liked 
them—not because they were offensive or censor- 
able. This is, of course, true, of Vladimir Nabokov’s 
Lolita (which I never thought would sell more than 
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a few thousand copies before I published it and 
which I never considered to be a pornographic novel 
in any sense: Mr. John Gordon of the Sunday 
Express was the first to call it that and thus made 
the book famous); Paul Ableman’s J Hear Voices, 
which Philip Toynbee recently described as ‘both 
terrifying and hilariously funny,’ besides being ‘well 
outside the current fashion’; Philip O’Connor’s novel 
Steiner's Tour; Raymond Queneau’s fantasy Zazie 
dans le Métro; and Samuel Beckett’s novels, Watt 
and Molloy, which I published as early as 1953 
and 1954 respectively, long before their author 
became famous, and which could not be described 
as pornographic or obscene or libertine by the most 
exalted censor. 

I should add a number of books which have 
obtained full critical recognition, but which, cen- 
sorship being what it is, have been deprived of a 
normal career in England. Our Lady of the Flowers 
and The Thief’s Journal, two novels of one of the 
greatest contemporary writers, Jean Genet; William 
Burroughs’s Naked Lunch; Henry Miller’s books; 
and Lawrence Durrell’s first novel, The Black Book, 
which has, absurdly, been ostracised in England for so 
long (although it is now on sale in the US) because 
of a few verbal misdemeanours certainly incapable 
of ‘depraving or corrupting’ the most sensitive soul, 

This question of ‘language’ evokes another case: 
J. P. Donleavy’s The Ginger Man, first published 
by Olympia in 1955. Although it is in no sense 
pornographic, it contains certain verbal provocations 
which the author had been advised to suppress by 
the American publisher to whom he had previously 
submitted his manuscript: he refused, with good 
reason, and when submitting his book to us, he 
insisted that he would never allow it to be expur- 
gated. We naturally agreed with his views and it 
was quite a surprise for me to see, one or two years 
later, a new edition of The Ginger Man make its 
appearance in England which had been bowdlerised 
by the author himself. 

In short, ‘I am a Pornographer’; but also the pub- 
lisher of much of what counts on the literary scene 
today. I hope you will pardon this lengthy exposé, 
but I owe it to my authors to avoid any confusion 
between literature and pornography—although we 
often find it useful to call the latter to the help of 
the former. 

Finally, as I am also a restaurant and night-club 
owner, as well as a pornographer and publisher, a 
last word to say that although ‘gutted by fire 
this summer,’ La Grande Séverine has been revived 
(I could not, alas, do as much for my twenty 
parrots) and the Medieval cellars, the Cagliostro 
Salon and the Winter Garden have been reopened 
and the place is alive again—very much so.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MAURICE GIRODIAS 
The Olympia Press, 7 Rue St-Séverin, Paris, 5 


ISRAEL 

Sin,—Your readers can judge who—Mr. Kimche 
or I—has ‘wandered far afield.’ In my last letter I 
had to quote plain English to clear up one of Mr. 
Kimche’s curious readings of references. Now he 
asserts that Alfred Lilienthal’s account of a speech 
by Morris Ernst about : “™’s plan ‘runs completely 
counter’ to the book-version by Ernst—which Mr. 
Kimche has already dismissed as ‘mixed-up gib- 
berish.’ The brain reels: interested readers, how- 
ever, can compare the two accounts for themselves. 
As to Mr. Kimche’s pejorative labelling of Mr. 
Lilienthal as a ‘professional anti-Zionist propagan- 
dist,’ it is only necessary to observe that Jon Kimche 
himself is the professional editor of an avowedly 
and militantly Zionist magazine. 

Of course, Mr. Kimche cannot, as he says, find 
any official record of FDR’s plan: the whole point 
is that FDR had to call it off before it got that 
far. Mr. Kimche wants me to retract the basic 
assertion: I cannot. I will gladly do so, in your 
columns, on the day when he or someone else sends 
me serious documentary proof that Zionism ener- 
getically welcomed every possible Western absorp- 
tion plan, including FDR’s; and used all that massive 
international power it successfully demonstrated over 
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Statehood to clamour throughout 1945-46 for the 
DPs to have a clear choice of haven. Was Truman 
subjected, over US immigration barriers, to that un- 
equalled pressure from Zionists that he experienced 
over Statehood in Palestine? Did Zionism ceaselessly 
lobby and harass the US Congress to pass emer- 
gency immigration laws, with even half the intensity 
as over every resolution dealing with Statehood and 
immigration into Palestine? 

To conclude; we in the West are also responsible 
for the fact that the DPs got no choice. We did not 
have to accept the Zionist demand that Palestine be 
the only haven. Every time we speak of what we 
owe Jews, this failure ought to shame us. The world, 
Jews now in Israel, and the Arabs, live with. the 
consequences.—Yours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


; Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


MR. G 


Sir,—Bernard Levin is in error when he says that 
I told Mr. Gaitskell to his face that I hate -him. 
I have never said this to Mr. Gaitskell’s face or 


behind his back. I can think of ‘a few reasons for 


criticising Mr. Gaitskell but of none for hating him. 
—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH DELARGY 
House of Commons, SWI 


SEX EDUCATION 


Sir,—We learn from experience, yes. But isn’t that 
civilisation which ‘distinguishes us from the beasts 
largely dependent on our language? Aren’t there, 
in that language, concepts embodied, forms of 
wisdom which we can possess, from other people’s 
experience in the past, from minds and sensibilities 
more-subtle than our own? And don’t these safe- 
guard and enrichen our lives by modifying our 
appetences? The beast, when the signals invite it, 
will copulate: we have many more considerations 
than the immediate drive. And words largely make 
up whatever governs our reactions, both at the 
level of ratiocination, and at much deeper levels, too. 

Both literature and ‘pagan’ modern psychology (I 
am thinking of Suttee, for instance) seem to suggest 
that the most valuable human concept—embodying 
our racial experience—is that of the single relation- 
ship of two people in love that may be, and is at 


, best, life-long. The altruistic power of love, indeed, 
,. May be at the heart of human evolution, and at 


the centre of our social stability—it is the rainbow 
under which the child walks, to use D.-H. Law- 
rence’s symbolism. And from the lover's. first 


,,.$tumbling courtship to the expression of this con- 


cept in, say, Shakespeare, love is much embodied 
in words: that love which civilises sex, even though 


, Sex must always be the root of the flame. 


To learn love is the hardest thing we have to do, 
and we do it largely through words in relation to 
our living experience. 

And with the next generation the point.is. not 
whether they go to bed together unmarried or not. 
What we do need to care about is whether they 
are enabled, by their culture, to seek anything more 


__Jasting than the transient pleasures of sex as mere 


‘pleasurable function’ (‘Enjoy yourselves’), as Mr. 
Walter calls it. Sex is not like evacuating the bowels: 
and there is joy, and joy. 

I would hope for young ‘people that they may 
be so possessed through their culture of adequate 
concepts of love, including an understanding of ‘its 
claims and exigencies, that their sex may be an 
ecstasy rather than a ‘function.’ And that it ‘will 
link the whole pattern of two lives together. 
I would hope they find lasting happiness, rather 
than an occasional few moments of anxious gfati- 
fication. ‘Pleasure’ merely exacerbates the power 
of Time: joy in love in marriage and the family 
may, a little, conquer it. I would hope my pupils 
could offer their children the rainbow. Children’s 


‘Own creative writing shows how much they yearn 


for this security; and how they don’t always, alas, 
get it. 

Not to lead our pupils in the direction of such 
human potentialities seems to me an intellectual 
treason and, leaving aside his gratuitous rudeness, 
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{ cannot see, as teacher and poet, how Mr. Davie, 
as teacher and poet, can refuse to accept such a vital 
relationship between the word and life.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID HOLBROOK 


THE ‘NEWS CHRONICLE’ 


Sir,—On Tuesday, October 18, over 1,600,000 regu- 
lar News Chronicle readers received a copy of the 
Daily Mail without a ‘by your leave.’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that most newsagents 
ask for a week’s notice when a customer cancels 
an order for a daily paper, the Mail proudly boasted 
on October 20, “The incorporation of the News 
Chronicle in the Daily Mail has proved a resounding 
circulation success. Many more millions throughout 
the country are now reading the Daily Mail.’ It then 
expressed gratitude for the ‘enthusiastic co-operation 
of wholesale and retail newsagents.’ 

Daily Mail readers may be accustomed to such 
intellectually dishonest advertising, disguised as 
journalism and appearing as news. If the Mail wishes 
to retain the patronage of former Chronicle readers 
it will have to learn not to indulge in such naivety.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR S. WIGFIELD 
Laurel Cottage, Hanley Swan, Worcester 


* 


Sir,—It was good to read the names of the great 
men of the News Chronicle who were Hubert 
Phillips’s colleagues. May I add the names of three 
who wrote regularly for the Saturday Page in the 
1920s—F. W. Thomas, a man of a rare and impish 
humour who wrote the weekly ‘Merry-Go-Round,’ 
“Kuklos’ (Fitzwater Wray), who contributed two 
columns a week for cycling enthusiasts and produced 
the Kuklos Annual, and T. R. Glover, the great 
Baptist layman, classical teacher and public orator 
of Cambridge, who wrote a weekly religious article 
that combined scholarship, evangelical purpose and 
a delightful wit. I was lucky enough to pick up 
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Saturday Papers—a collection of these articles—~ 
on a bookstall a few years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

F. B. FIELD 
Beaconfield, Lansdown, Bath 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—May a footnote be added to Cyril Ray’s 
‘Postscript’ on press releases? 

A press release is intended to provide accurate 
facts and sometimes to put an editor on the track 
of a news story. If it has no news value it should not 
be written, and those who send out (and we know 
they exist) mere puffs do a disservice to public rela- 
tions and press men alike, 

It is obviously up to the editor how a press release 
should be treated. Suppose, for example, that Mr. 
Ray was not fortunate enough to be personally 
acquainted with Messrs. Saccone and Speed. And 
suppose they sent him a press release about their 
splendid clarets. He would not, I imagine, print the 
release without some personal investigation, but on 
the other hand if he merely pitched it into the 
WPB we, your readers, would be the poorer. Since 
Mr. Ray is human,.much would depend on the con- 
viction which the press release would carry with him. 
If it were worded like a hard-selling advertisement 
we would understand his action. But in that case it 
is certain that the writer would not be the kind of 
person that this Institute would call a proper PRO. 

This Institute runs courses and examinations which 
include instruction in how, when and to whom press 
releases should be sent, Many of the practices which 
Mr. Ray has referred to more than once are bad 
public relations, bad business and bad manners. We 
are as anxious as he is to stop them, and would 
welcome (much more, I imagine, than your readers) 
any information he can give if there are any similar 
cases.in future.—Yours faithfully, 

ERIC WILLIAMS 
Honorary Press Officer 
Institute of Public Relations, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, WC2 
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Maintaining a Great Tradition 


ens of thousands of people—in search of a 
diy living paper of progress—have recently 
turned to the Daily Herald. 

The reason is plain. For nowhere else in popular 
daily journalism today are the great traditions of 
radicalism being kept alive. 

This week the Herald added to its staff five 
brilliant News Chronicle writers—David Walker, 
Paul Dehn, Leslie Mallory, Tom Baistow and 
Joyce Egginton. All Fleet Street was competing 
for these journalists—but it was to the Herald 


that they turned for they knew that here was a 
paper which shares more of their thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations than any newspaper of 
its kind. 

Day by day the Daily Herald with its outstand- 
ing team of writers, its larger size, reasoned 
leaders, new features and improved news cover- 
age will win tens of thousands more readers. 

Judge for yourself. Buy the Daily Herald for 
several days—weigh up its contents, its qualities, 
its spirit—we think you will make it your paper. 


DAILY HERALD 


INDEPENDENT—OUTSPOKEN 


The Paper for All True Radicals 
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Dog up the wrong 
tree, Barking, Esser 


GUINNESS 


FLORA and FAUNA 














= play an important part in 
British sport, the most poplar being the 
Oaks, the Willow and the Ashes. 

Most British trees are insidious, like 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and when 
their leaves get browned off, éspecially 
round the Mulberry Bush, they all fall 
down. The British are very fond of 
Flora of the genus Guinnessis Goodforia, 
(See illustration). 


G.E. 3499 





“Porstrengthia Biceps 





HE BRITISH are very fond of 
Animals. Animals, too, are very 
fond of the British. That is why 

there are very few wild animals in 
this country. The Britons, however, 
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Domestics animals 


HE BRITISH do not have Insects the 
way some people have insects. They 
have Moths, which live in holes, 

and Butterflies, which are 

collected. The most popular of these b 
are the Red General (omnibus londinium), 
the Bridewell Beauty, and the $ 
Antigua Puce. 





The British watch birds 


Wherever you go you get AS 


GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful country! 


The British do not snipe pheasant 
until October, or the RSPCA grouse 
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Cinema 





To the Life 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning. (War- 
ner.) — London Film 
Festival. (National 
Film Theatre.) 

THE truth is a slap in the 

eye to some people and 

I think that’s what one 

of the critics meant when 

he said that Saturday 

Night and Sunday Morn- 

ing (director: Karel 

Reisz; ‘X’ certificate) 

made Room at the Top look like a Sunday 

school picnic (or something of the sort). I don’t 
think he can have meant it was more shocking in 
the ordinary sense of the word (more eyebrow- 
raising, more outspoken, more sexy and gen- 
erally épatant), but just that it was more authen- 
tic, without Room at the Top’s occasional lapses 
into social caricature; so you believe it and take 
it to heart. Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing seems to me the first British feature film in 
which today’s working-class world has appeared: 
rot the variations on ‘low life’ we have seen in 

(say) the film versions of the Osborne plays, not 

the working-class comics that for years have been 

on our screens in the shape of Kathleen Harrison 
and a few others like her, not the genteelly transi- 
tional war-time workers of films like Waterloo 

Road, but people today with today’s attitudes 

and outlooks and today’s money and bounce and 

hopelessness. Being all about factory workers in 

Nottingham and (I’m ready to bet) dead accurate 

in detail as well as atmosphere, it might get itself 

thought (by those who hate the thought) a piece 
of deadly social realism glum as a wet washing 
day. Which it isn’t—because it has, as I said, 

that bounce, the youthful bumptiousness of a 

new class that begins (between bouts of despair 

at the status quo) to stretch and feel its muscles. 

For this one has to thank not just the truth 

(which, after all, may be glum on occasions) 

but the pugnacious high spirits of the whole tale 

and Alan Sillitoe’s script from his novel, Reisz’s 
direction—never from above, always from inside 

—and the cast, every bit of it. 

The story itself is nothing that need be remark- 
able: a young factory worker who lives for his 
Saturday nights—and above all for his Saturday 
night self, with its attitudes and clothes, its swank 
and fun—and has the wife of a man he knows 
(and despises) as his mistress, and gives her a 
child she tries to get rid of, and about the same 
time tires of her and takes up with a girl his own 
age who has the toughness to handle him and 
bring him round to the idea of marriage. All this, 
after all, could be told (well, not quite perhaps) 
in any Woman’s magazine: what gives it its point 
i3 its portrait of Arthur and Arthur’s whole way 
of life. As played by Albert. Finney Arthur 
embodies it all: truculence, toughness, hope, 
hopelessness; scorn of the middle-aged (not 
necessarily middle-class) values, the _ telly- 
emptiness of people like his parents; violence and 





cruel jokes. This and a physical exuberance that 
makes so much of it seem attractive: you have 
only to see the way he rides a bike up onto a 
pavement to feel his strength and easy energy. 

Another perfectly exact performance comes 
from Shirley Ann Field, a girl who did wonders 
with the part of Tina in The Entertainer; in this 
case (as in that) it is more a triumph of person- 
ality than, strictly speaking, of acting: her appear- 
ance, her manner, the edge of hardness, the 
slightly, even sweetly calculating eye and with- 
drawn, reserved air.at moments, never quite taken 
in, never completely convinced. The rest are as 
good, as well in their place, as convincingly in 
their background: Rachel Roberts as the touch- 
ingly tough good sort, Hylda Baker as the wise, 
sharp aunt,. Norman Rossington as her son, 
Arthur’s best friend—all of them, neighbours, 
friends, enemies, looking and sounding as they 
should. There is one place when I thought it 
toppled into fiction: when the climax of every- 
thing came during a fair, and terrible discoveries 
were made and hearts seared amid raucous music, 
candy floss and merry-go-rounds, against the old 
associations of which any director on earth is 
powerless. But that’s the exception. The rest is 
fine, tight, true, unexaggerated, and the hope- 
fullest thing the British cinema could have turned 
out, these rather dull days it’s having. 

The London Film Festival continued, and 
produced its colossus: Visconti’s Rocco and his 
Brothers, now stirring up the sort of row in 
Italy—with clerical and nationalistic outrage all 
round—that La Dolce Vita stirred a few months 
ago; much of the outrage being based on the 
absurd quéstion “What will the neighbours 
think?’—as if, looking at it purely from the 
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prestige point of view, Italy’s neighbours aren't 
going to be a thousand times more impressed 
by the fact of such a film being made by an 
Italian director than horrified by its (not so much 
horrifying as tragic) contents. Anyway, bere it is, 
a film so rich. so vast it grows satisfactorily in 
the memory as it does on the screen—in stature, 
till you can accept as grandeur what might other- 
wise seem the unbearable melodrama of its 
climax. As in anything that deals with the com- 
plex relationship between the Italian Mezzo- 
giorno and the prosperous north, there is plenty 
of allusion to puzzle a foreigner, much in 
the éxtremely brilliant script that must arouse 
images and feelings we cannot share, or not 
entirely. But the weight of the film is what 
counts: its enormity of feeling. I don’t like the 
word ‘epic’-—too glibly applied to Visconti’s 
treatment of his people. It sounds as if the 
humanity has been left out of them, whereas 
what Rocco has is humanity intensified, the 
narrow Italian family life seen and felt and 
heard with such a weigit of passion that it seems 
no longer narrow but immense, concentrated 
with meaning and applications to the world 
around it. It isn’t even (at nineteen reels and overs 
three hours) too long. Its faults are failures of 
character and casting. I hope to write at length 
about it later. > 
“ There have been disappointments too: mine 
have been Cacoyannis’s English-speaking Our 
Last Spring, with half Greek, half British cast, 
a painfully slow and very stagy film about 
adolescent passions, violent and romantic at 
once, and both unacceptably; Carlos Saura’s 
Los Golfos, which I saw with high hopes and 
ended yawning over; Leopoldo Torre Nilsson’s 
Fin de Fiesta, which looks like pastiche Orson 
Welles—ceilings beetling over every set, everyone 
photographed from below or above, meaningless 
views of feet, chins and angular staircases, almost 
pitch-dark interiors, as well as a galumphing 
style. I liked Grigori Chukhrai’s Ballad of a 
Soldier, a Russian film, which is a charmer. 
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THE 


Court Scene - 


Political Theatre—Yes or 
No? (Royal Court.)— 
Abelard and Heloise. 
(Arts.) 

EVERYONE 

the Royal 


agrees that 

Court has 
recently contributed 
more to the British 
theatre than any other 
management. Yet, in 
spite of this recognition, they seem to have a 
fantastic persecution mania about the world’s 
treatment: of them—assuming, that is, that Lind- 
say Anderson and Arnold Wesker are representa- 
tive of the Royal Court and that their per- 
formance on Sunday night was representative of 
themselves. Between them they managed to turn 
a discussion entitled Political Theatre—Yes or 
No? into a frenzied airing of their grievances— 
a case of the Court versus the World. 

Lindsay Anderson reviled the audience as a 
pack of culture-vultures (that we had turned up 
to such a discussion at all proved us this, he sug- 
gested), attacked the critics as nincompoops and 
saboteurs, harped incessantly on the box-office 
failure of his latest production The Happy 





By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Haven, explained with almost neurotic fury why 
the Court had put on Look After Lulu, and com- 
plained bitterly that everyone else was much 
nicer than he was. 


Arnold Wesker shared Anderson’s persecution 
mania but added to it a marked desire for his 
due share of worship. He clearly felt himself to 
represent the artist as god-figure. Jonathan Cape, 
who presented the discussion, are not likely to 
sell a single extra copy of Wesker’s plays because 
of it; but they could at least, if they had given 
their author longer to speak, have cut their losses 
on the evening by publishing a selection of his 
more messianic remarks as a small Christmas 
joke. He always referred to his plays as The 
Trilogy and his opening sentence was: ‘One of 
the devastating things about being an artist is 
that one can see so many sides to a question.’ 
Even more devastating to the audience was his 
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inability to articulate any of them. Both he and 
Anderson seemed to justify their own incoher- 
ence by suggesting that anyone who could express 
himself clearly must be a bourgeois intel- 
lectual, a mere theorist, or, worst of all, a crypto- 
critic. Arnold Wesker dismissed the only really 
relevant speech of the night, Robert Bolt’s, by 
calling it ‘an evasion.’ 

With Robert Bolt against these two was John 
Mortimer. I say ‘against’ because from the first 
appearance of the four speakers this discussion 
was clearly a sociologist’s case-history, a battle 
of the groups. They were all in uniform—the 
home team in jersey-shirts and jackets, the 
visitors in grey suits—and Christian names 
were used for one’s own side, surnames for the 
enemy. At first I was prepared to accept the 
home team’s impression of the contest. As they 
saw it, it was the progressive theatre versus the 
West End, the committed versus the uncom- 
mitted, the lean artists versus the fleshy money- 
makers, the new versus the old. These distinc- 
tions soon crashed to the ground. It was notice- 
ably the West End dramatists who talked about 
human beings and theatre, while the home team 
could hardly keep off box-office returns and 
subsidies. When the visitors had clearly won the 
day, the contest turned out to have been between 
the inarticulate and the articulate, the outdated 
and the undated. 

John Mortimer was articulate (as a critic) 
about the meaning of political theatre, but was 





Joun BETJEMAN: poet, eccentric, architectural 
enthusiast, television personality, mysteriously reconciling 
untidiness and delicacy, diffidence and showmanship 

—a favourite and an enigma of our time. 

His collected poems have sold more copies than those 

of any other poet of the age. Now comes his autobiography 
in verse, “Summoned by Bells ”. 

Out of a London childhood and Cornish holidays, out of 


schooldays in Highgate (where one of his teachers was 


T.S, Eliot) and at Marlborough, out of the gilded and brilliant 
Oxford of the mid-1920s he weaves, sometimes 

in blank verse, sometimes in swinging lyrics, a series 

of enchanting pictures and conversation-pieces. 

Finer still are the affectionate portraits of his mother and his 
father: and above all of himself — loved and loving, 

bullied, exploring with equal enthusiasm London’s 
underground railway and its churches, dreaming by the 
Atlantic, expanding in the home of lost causes. 
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unable to talk about his own work. Robert Bolt 
was the only one of the four who could do this 
and he inevitably stole the show. With admirable 
fluency he outlined his attitude to the modern 
world and its effect on his work. He was dis- 
illusioned with all political machinery and 
trusted only in the human responsibility of the 
individual. His faith could be described as moral 
rearmament without Dr. Buchman. There was 
nothing particularly new in it, since at root it 
was regular humanism, but it showed up how 
old-fashioned ‘his opponents were. Arnold 
Wesker had claimed that an action in The 
Kitchen—the ‘ripping of a gas-stove pipe out 
of the wall, to represent the smashing of the 
machinery of capitalism—was ‘something new’ 
in political theatre. In fact it would already have 
seemed old hat in the mid-Twenties when Kaiser 
had gone a thousand times better (in an equally 
bad play, Gas) by having a whole symbolical gas- 


Ballet 


Cool and 


By CLIVE 


Tue far-off days of dance, 
dance, dance, pretty lady, 
were nearly -ended by 
Agnes de Mille in Okla- 
homa! From then on 
dancing took an ever- 
increasing importance in 
the world of musicals, 
until about three years 
ago Jerome Robbins pro- 
duced his ballet-spectacu- 
lar West Side Story. This 
all-singing, all-acting, all- 
dancing example of total theatre, instead of 
adding dancers: to its cast, took its cast from 
dancers, and ballet which had previously been the 
icing sugar on top of the musical’s cake became 
its most important basic ingredient. You can talk 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma!, or 
Lerner and Loewe’s My Fair Lady, but to refer 
to Bernstein and Laurent’s West Side Story sounds 
crazy. Just how crazy was shown last year when 
the Soviet theatre authorities announced their 
desire to mount the musical in Moscow, without 
Robbins’s collaboration. Quite rightly permission 
was refused, for without Robbins choreography 
and production West Side Story would no longer 
exist. 

Since it opened in London nearly two years 
ago, there have naturally been many changes in 
the cast, and most of the newly recruited dancers 
are British or Canadian. It was this that pulled 
me to a matinee at Her Majesty’s Theatre re- 
cently, to see how much of the flick-knife zip of 
the original choreography has been retained. 
Even at a matinee—the unkindest test of all— 
the dancers seemed as lithe and vigorous as when 
the show first exploded. The reason is obviously 
to be found in the teeming vitality of Robbins’s 
choreography, which presents a continuous chal- 
lenge. Before each performance the whole com- 
pany takes a classical ballet class, and unter 
Eddie Roll, its ‘dance captain’ (Robbins dislikes 
the term ‘ballet master’), the company’s discip- 
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works explode. For sheer novelty Anderson and 
Wesker might as well have read us the prefaces 
of Dos Passos and Lawson from the inter-war 
years, in which their own ideas are rather better 
expressed. 

In Ronald Duncan’s Abelard and Heloise, 
which had six performances at the Arts 
Theatre last week, static drama finally achieves 
atrophy. The cast of two stand on either side of 
the stage and in turn speak adaptations of their 
letters. So they neither make contact nor con- 
versation during the whole evening and never 
open their mouths for less than a fifteen-minute 
stretch. In between letters we were able to watch 
lights changing on John Piper’s pleasantly 
piperesque set while a string trio emoted its way 
through Thomas  Eastwood’s music. The 
whole production should be mummified (few 
chemical changes would be necessary) into an 
awful and eternal monument to esoteric theatre. 


Shook-Up 


BARNES 


line is as taut and springy as a violin string. 

Looking again at Robbins’s restlessly aggressive 
choreography I was once more impressed by its 
effectiveness and laconic beauty, its loping grace 
and dynamic push. I like the way the dancers 
hold in their emotions, dancing like kettles just 
about to boil over. It is this under-played passion, 
this real coolness, that gives the choreography its 
characteristic flavour. The street scenes and fights 
still have a stylised naturalism that is exciting 
even after seeing the superb Veronese spivs of 
Zeffirelli’s Old Vic production of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

The dancing in West Side Story is anything but 
confined to the big dance scenes, and Robbins 
uses recitative dancing to wonderfully telling 
effect in musical numbers, such as ‘America,’ and 
‘I Feel Pretty.’ Here dancing, singing and acting 
are so intertwined that the vividly descriptive 
choreography can pass unnoticed. Yet for all its 
virtues, whenever I see West Side Story I feel 
elated and at the same time slightly disappointed. 
Deep down, deep down where it matters, it is 
commercial hokum, and you only have to com- 
pare it with Robbins’s own ballet, N.Y. Export: 
Opus Jazz, to see its limitations. The dream ballet 
sequence, for example, set to Bernstein’s watery 
music, has its Freudian forerunners in countless 
musical shows, and the whole conception of the 
shook-up generation lacks the clumsy honesty of. 
say, Cassavates’s film Shadows. 

In the same programme as Shadows, at the 
Academy Cinema, is a dance film, directed by 
Dominique Delouch, called Le Spectre de la 
Danse. It makes imaginative use of cinematic 
techniques, and is sometimes startlingly beautiful, 
as when Attilio Labis is held in the air, momen- 
tarily frozen in a grand jeté, or when Nina 
Vyroubova is seen in class breathlessly watching 
a coarse-grained film of herself dancing the Mad 
Scene from Giselle. Unfortunately, apart from 
the camera-work, the film is modishly aimless, 
afid adds up to nothing more substantial than a 
prolonged glimpse of the wonderful Vyroubova. 
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Television 


THE 


Punch at the Critics 


By PETER 


Mr. J. B. BOOTHROYD, 
the humorist, wrote to 
the Times the other day 
to complain that Late 
Extra, A-R’s late-night 
magazine programme in 
which he himself ap- 
peared seventeen times, 
had ‘run continuously 
for over two years, and 
all that had ever been 
said about it was that 
“Late Extra cannot be 
ignored.” ’ So first let me correct that mis- 
statement: I for one used quite regularly to offer 
reasons why Late Extra should be ignored. 

From this, Mr. Boothroyd advances the 

proposition that television critics make such a 
random selection of programmes to watch and 
write about, they might as well be abolished. 
Now there are several good reasons to be 
advanced against the encouragement of TV 
critics, but it really won’t do to pose such tired 
old non-starters as the critic’s inability to watch 
every programme: as if any critic of whatever 
art ever sees, hears, or reads everything avail- 
able. Or that the public perforce cannot view 
again what a critic has praised: as if any criticism 
depended wholly on the ability of the reader to 
see or hear the work under discussion. 
“At the same time, Mr. Boothroyd’s exaspera- 
tion (and that of producers and artists who feel 
they haven’t received their fair share of critical 
attention) is in part justified. Much of the prob- 
lem, to an extent which you need to try writing 
a TV column to realise fully, is organisational. 
For instance, I have of late been watching a 
number of well-established programmes which 
do seldom get mentioned. But what, at this late 
stage in the day, remains to be said about parlour 
games like Ask Me Another (BBC), except that if 
they ever had to be brought into existence, they 
should have been confined to their natural 
habitat, which is radio? Or of Juke-Box Jury 
(BBC) or What's My Line? (BBC)? No wonder 
we so often have recourse to the plays, where at 
least there may be a fresh theme. 

But equally with old, still-valid themes, such 
as the excessive American influence. I could with 
ease write a piece each week pointing out the 
phoney mentality and mendacious nonsense of 
offerings like 77 Sunset Strip. (Its producer says 
he puts on a show his kids can appreciate and 
this may be true: what I worry about is the day 
his kids grow up and are allowed to vote.) Or the 
Highway Patrol series, now on its second show- 
ing, though you would never know that from 
TV Times. Let alone the nauseous near-kids’ 
show, Just. Dennis, which now apparently rates 
an adult-hour timing. But if the vein is in- 
exhaustible, a reader’s patience is not. 

And if those are pitfalls, there are also tempta- 
tions. Given what Mr. Boothroyd terms ‘John 
Freeman’s Star Chamber,’ how tempting to hang 
a lengthy disquisition on a word or look, 
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especially when the subject is as frank as Lord 
Reith last Sunday? (Who would have thought 
the old man to have so much blood in him?) 
And show easy to start an argument with, say, 
Bernard Williams, who greatly enlivened last 
week’s Brains Trust—but if Mr. Boothroyd com- 
plains that detailed consideration of a ten-second 
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remark does not do justice to ninety hours of 
possible viewing, I entirely agree. 

The fact is that criticism must be as selective 
as viewing. No critic enjoys slamming sincere 
experiments, though I am at present working 
round to a theory that the new Anthony Newley 
show, The Strange World of Gurney Slade (about 
which more another time), is ATV’s subtle, 
pyrrhic attempt to sabotage anything new in 
comedy for years to come; and likewise I really 
cannot see why Bookstand (BBC) should think 
it worth while to bring two miners to London 
especially to discredit Clancy Sigal’s Weekend in 
Dinlock, published last January. 


Manifesto 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


AN excellent aspect of 
the non-establishment 
character of the new 
regime at the BBC is its 
championship of Berlioz, 
a traditional object of 
official disapproval and 
pitying academic con- 
descension. Even the de- 
plorable Lélio has found 
a place in the series of 
concerts conducted by 
Bruno Maderna. It was 
broadcast twice last weekend. Lélio has always 
been fair game for the anti-Berliozians. Is not 
this monstrous farrago, this lurid striking of 
romantic attitudes, final proof that Berlioz was 
mad, musically if not personally? ‘The craziest 
work ever sketched out by a composer not 
actually insane,’ says one representative bio- 
grapher; the spoken monologues are at worst 
sheer opportunism, an irresponsible pretext for 
stringing together all the scraps of unused 





material in the composer’s portfolio and present- 


ing it as a new work, at best an essay in high 
romanticism which time has made ridiculous. 


But as so often the critics reveal more about 
their own prejudices and inhibitions than about 
the work they are criticising. They are like the 
‘écrivains sans Gme’ whom Leélio castigates for 
their blinkered dislike of the unfamiliar in art— 
Shakespeare especially. Our taste is absurdly 
circumscribed in its idea of what is proper in 
dramatic music and in its intolerance of the 
spoken word; think of the genteel grimacings 
over the narrator in Oedipus Rex, the groanings 
at the ‘bathos’ of the spoken dialogue in Fidelio. 
Lélio is very far from being the masterpiece that 
W. J. Turner extravagantly claimed; but there 
is an essential difference between not taking a 
work seriously and dismissing it with contempt. 

Lélio has undesirably dated, in scheme and 
language and ideas. It has to exist without the 
vivid topicality which made the original audience 
roar with laughter at the allusion to Fétis, the 
distinguished composer and theorist who ‘cor- 
rected’ the harmony of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
in the simile of ‘those vulgar birds that swarm 
in our public gardens and perch arrogantly on 


the noblest statues and, when they have fouled 
the forehead of Jupiter, the arm of Hercules and 
the bosom of Venus, strut about as proudly and 
smugly as if they had laid a golden egg.’ But by 
a little exercise of historical imagination the.form 
of the work can still be made interesting and 
enjoyable. As Barzun points out, the audience of 
the time accepted it as a perfectly rational sequel 
to the Symphonie Fantastique which shared the 
same programme. It is hard for a philistine 
country where cultural issues have never become 
matters of general debate to imagine a society 
which found nothing extraordinary in an artist’s 
declaring his artistic faith, and even a slice of 
his love life, in a public manifesto of this kind. 
Most of the music of Lélio had been written 
three or four years earlier, when he was a stu- 
dent at the Conservatoire, but it was largely 
unknown to the public. As a composer of alarm- 
ing originality, who in the year of Beethoven’s 
death was writing music which still strikes the 
ear strangely, Berlioz was being merely sensible 
in setting out to explain its character and the 
artistic values which produced it. 


None of the music in Lélio is boring, except 
the banal conclusion of the final number, the 
Fantasia on The Tempest, and a lot of it is 
not only fascinating in sound—tike the brilliantly 
liquid, flashing scoring of woodwind and harps 
and piano (four hands) in the Tempest music— 
but genuinely beautiful. At the same time to 
maintain that only the music is now of value is 
to deny oneself the entertainment of a splendid 
period piece. At its most vulgarly rhetorical there 
is a swashbuckling exuberance about the text, 
even in the absurd evocation of brigandage. If 
you find it too idiotic to stomach, you proclaim 
yourself a man of taste, sense and sophistication 
—and also, if not actually a defiler of statues, a 
Pharisee and a very dull dog. Lélio need not 
claim too much of our attention; but, ‘staged’ 
according to Berlioz’s instructions, with the 
Fantastique in the first half of the programme, 
and declaimed by an actor with a mixture of 
pallid intensity and robust irony, a blend of 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Pierre Brasseur in Les 
Enfants du Paradis, it would make a fine even- 
ing at a festival. Pierre le Séve, the speaker in 
the BBC performances, was far too gentlemanly. 
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The Minister and His Gods 


By DOUGLAS COOPER 


MONG intellectuals who have played a role in 
yee the thought and destiny of 
twentieth-century Man, Monsieur André Mal- 
raux has been one of the most active as he is 
also one of the most puzzling. Where does he 
really stand? By turns revolutionary and reac- 
tionary, demagogue aad man of action, politician 
and dreamer, rhapsodist and fearless intellectual, 
he has repeatedly changed direction and tufned 
his mind into other channels of thought. After 
establishing himself, between 1925 and 1945, as 
a remarkable novelist, Malraux has since -the 
war chosen to wrestle with the formal and 
psychological aspects of artistic creation. He 
seems to see it as his duty to make people aware 
of the universal view of man’s artistic heritage 
which has opened up since barriers of visual 
prejudice have been overturned, since art history 
has become a science, and since modern methods 
of reproduction and museological arrangement 
have placed the world in our grasp with no 
necessity for travel. The volume by Malraux 
which now appears in English under the title 
The Metamorphosis of the Gods* belongs to 
his series of post-war works, for which a suitable 
generic description might be ‘Speculations in the 
realm of Art.’ Here the author deals with a vast 
theme, namely, the relationship between art and 
religious belief. Why did it happen, says Mon- 
sieur Malraux in effect, that the role of art under- 
went a profound metamorphosis in the second 
half of the fifteenth century? For thousands 
of years art was subservient to religion, was 
not considered to have a significant independent 
existence and yet enabled men to communicate 
with their fellows and express themselves 
sublimely. But suddenly after 1450 Christian 
artists in Flanders and Italy asserted that ‘the 
world of painting’ was a meaningful reality of 
its own, began to make portraits of living people, 
and ‘dared for the first time to pit the images 
of their dreams against those of the world of 
God.’ From that time on it seems art became 
progressively ‘unreal’ and lost its spiritual signi- 
ficance. For as a result the New Testament story 
‘entered into the realm of Time,” where it joined 
the painting of human happenings, thus becom- 
ing involved with everyday reality and transient 
effects in such a way as to kill ‘that eternity 
which, it seems, belongs to art alone.’ 

Long before Sartre had given currency to the 
idea of ‘homme engagé, Malraux had shown by 
his actions and in his novels that he was aware 
of the significant human conflicts of our age and 
Was eager to play a part in them. Thus in 1926-27 
we find him as a young Oriental archzologist 
abandoning the past to work with the Kuomin- 
tang Communists in the revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Twelve which organised the Canton 
rising. Next Malraux attached himself to Trotsky 
for grooming as. an inflexible Marxist. Between 
1936 and 1939 he fought for the Loyalists in the 
Spanish Civil War and commanded an air force 
- Squadron. At the start of the Second World War 

* Secker and Warburg, £7 10s. 





he joined the French Army as a private, but at 
the end emerged as a colonel in the FFI, the 
forces of resistance. Since then, Malraux has 
been one of de Gaulle’s chief advisers and has 
occupied various Ministerial posts in his regimes. 

As executive or creative intellect, on land and 
in the air, with the Right as well as with the Left, 
personal experience has enabled Malraux to 
gain a remarkable insight into the workings of 
the human mentality. And it is this insight which 
constantly spurs him on to freer intellectual 
speculation and to the writing of books. His 
latest contribution is nothing less than an attempt 
to rewrite history in the light of the eclecticism 
of modern taste and at the same time to redeem 
‘the first agnostic culture that the world has 
known.’ By way of paradox, however, at the 
moment when this imaginative volume—a 
defence of civilised values and the product of a 
highly cultured mind—is published, the Govern- 
ment of which Monsieur Malraux (now Minister 
for Cultural Affairs) is a member is persecuting 
any French intellectual who believes that liberty 
and respect for humanity require that an aggres- 
sive colonial war should be stopped. It is not, 
therefore, without a certain irony that on the 
back of the dust-jacket of The Metamorphosis of 
the Gods appears a portrait medallion of the 
author designed by André Masson, one of the 
121 signatories of the fatal declaration on the 
Frenchman’s right to refuse to serve in the war 
in Algeria. But Malraux’s career has always been 
founded on paradox, just as paradoxes are strewn 
through the pages of his books. 

Who would have suspected that in the post- 
war world this novelist-condottiere would be 
concerning himself with day-to-day politics while 
assuming responsibility for the programmes and 
display in France’s national theatres and 
museums and at the same time applying his mind 
to art interpretation and esthetics? Yet such 
has been Monsieur Malraux’s feat during the 
last fifteen years, that is to say since he first 
published the trilogy now re-titled The Voices 
of Silence, of which The Metamorphosis of 
the Gods can be regarded as an offshoot. Charac- 
teristically, since entering this new intellectual 
field Malraux has set about upsetting established 
authorities. He refuses to be handicapped by 
limitations of knowledge and gleefully mocks 
at those who were victims of visual or taste 
conventions. Intellectually as well as physically, 
Monsieur Malraux is by temperament an adven- 
turer and his latest book is a splendid demonstra- 
tion of how to set at nought such awkward con- 
siderations as Space, Time and Destiny. For him 
the field of art writing is yet another tilting- 
ground, and in The Metamorphosis of the Gods 
he unseats Pliny and Vasari as well as a recurring 
horde of unnamed ‘nineteenth-century art his- 
torians,’ the great Renan, and Emile Male. And 
all this in the name of a Great Idea, a thesis 
which must be defended and proved right against 
all obstacles or challengers. 

Obscurity and tumultuousness prove potent 
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weapons, though this should not be taken to 
mean that Monsieur Malraux is not also capable 
of clever and ingenious reasoning. His book is, 
however, a sort of learned monologue which 
serves to distract the eye and the memory from 
the manceuvres which he is obliged to perform 
in order to accomplish his trick. The legerdemain 
and familiarity with which Malraux juggles with 
the names of popes, emperors, saints, generals, 
temples, cathedrals and,. incidentally, works of 
art may be impressive, but it is confusing. He 
tries to convince with the aid of cunning juxta- 
positions of photographs, but many have been 
taken from specially chosen—and hence danger- 
ously deceptive—angles. Yet where in all of this 
are the Gods of India, China and Japan? So 
far as India is concerned, Malraux sees in its 
contemporary scene—with pilgrimages, bazaars, 
sacrifices and ‘the measured baying of the horn 
[which] calls down the Vedic night to shroud 
alike the sleep of the sacred cows and the shrill 
modernity of chromium’—the one surviving 
spectacle which for ourselves, caught up in ‘the 
century of the decline of Europe,’ should still 
suggest what things ‘sacred’ once meant to Man. 


The call of the sacred horn and the cries of 
the sacrificial goat bring echoes of the message 
of Ellora—the affirmation that a Truth exists, 
beyond and above appearance—and this holds 
good for every religious art, no matter what the 
faith it stems from. .. . ‘Appearance’ is no 
more illusion than it is the stuff of dreams; for 
illusion is antithetical to a concrete world, as 
the dream is to our waking hours; whereas the 
antithesis of appearance is that which lies 
beyond all ‘concrete’ reality. And this other 
world is not merely a concept in which the idea 
of infinity fuses into some metaphysical Abso- 
lute.. India teaches us at every turn that it can 
be a state of consciousness; that to the feeling 
of ‘appearance’ (not to the idea) corresponds 
the feeling of what causes it to be ‘appearance.’ 


-No mention here, nor elsewhere, of Vishnu, Siva 


or Buddha. Might it not have been fairer to the 
reader to indicate that these civilisations had to 
be omitted because they would have invalidated 
the author’s argument? Unfortunately, one is 
driven to the conclusion that Malraux is more 
concerned with his owr virtuosity than with 
trying to bring the reader into closer emotive 
contact with works of art. Has he perhaps for- 
gotten that in one of his earlier novels he wrote: 
‘Ce n'est pas la passion qui détruit @uvre d'art, 
c'est la volonté de prouver’? 


Be that as it may, in the end nothing is proved 
because Malraux is convinced that it is no longer 
necessary. He hypnotises himself by his elegant 
flow of language and allows repetitiousness to 
replace the dialectics of argument. He propounds 
even banal ideas in a cryptic oracular formula. 


The view that the art expressing this new 
order merely reflected an increased skill in 
rendering appearance makes it unintelligible: 
the thirteenth-century sculpture that followed 
Romanesque is very different from a gallery of 
waxworks. 


In an interview published in Labyrinthe in 
1945 Malraux said: ‘Since the period be- 
tween the two wars, the art of the whole world 
has converged on us. We have become heirs of 
the world as we are of “our fathers.”’ He 
attempted to illustrate his meaning in Le Musée 
Imaginaire, the first volume of the trilogy La 
Psychologie de l'Art. There, taking diverse works 
of art out of their original context, he proposed 
personal interpretations of their meaning, but 
without claiming that these meanings necessarily 
corresponded with the intentions of the makers. 
Today he does this no longer. Now Malraux 
asserts that from his privileged twentieth-century 








Shakespeare’s” 
Rival 


ROBERT GITTINGS 


Who was the ‘rival poet’ of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, the unknown writer 
who stirred Shakespeare to scorn 
and dismay? The problem has 
often been discussed, now Robert 
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standpoint he can understand better than those 
of an earlier generation what any artist had in 
mind, and that their works will enable him to 
re-create the civilisation which produced them. 
No longer need the shadow of ‘that ineluctable 
“Nevermore” ’ fall acrags ‘the history of civilisa- 
tions,’ affirms the author, because it ‘is chal- 
lenged by the magnificent enigma of these un- 
dying presences. No trace survives of the power 
which called forth Egypt out of the prehistoric 
night; but the power which brought forth Zoser 
from it speaks with a voice as compelling as that 
of the masterbuilders of Chartres and that of 
Rembrandt.’ In The Metamorphosis of the Gods 
Monsieur Malraux has banished doubt and speaks 
ex cathedra. Our duty as readers is not to question 
but to learn, and ‘we would understand Greek 
art better if disregarding its statues of athletes, 
we saw its symbol in this heroic being [the Nike 
of Samothrace] who sublimates the carnage as 
grandly as the genius of Aeschylus transcends the 
butchery of the Atridz.’ That the two were 
separated by some 300 years seems of no account, 
nor even that the Nike marks the beginning of 
the decline. 

Malraux’s theme is the differing ways in which, 
for thousands of years, Man used Art simply ‘to 
depict the Gods.’ He begins with the Pharaohs 
of Egypt and ends with the Madonnas of Van 
Eyck, but when one searches for a definition of 
what distinguishes a member of ‘the world of 
God’ from a hero or a man the author has 
nothing better to offer than his ability to detect 
an abstract quality of ‘Otherness’ which signifies 
a dweller in some ‘Other World which knows not 
Time.’ To this ‘Otherness’ Malraux attributes all 
religious awe and the magnetic attraction which 
cult images can have for us today. For, aligning 
himself first with ‘Christianity and Judaism,’ then 
as an afterthought with ‘all religions,’ he regards 
Time as an ‘outcome of original sin.’ Whatever 
is ‘subject to the rule of Time’ he calls ‘appear- 
ance’ and goes on to maintain that for over 4,000 
years the sole purpose of artistic creation was to 
‘struggle against the sensation of appearance’ and 
to create figures ‘harmonising the forms of life 
with the supreme Truth which lies behind them.’ 
By virtue of its ‘Otherness,’ the ‘sacred’ image 
alone could be ‘free from appearance’ and 
immune to Time, just as the temple or church 
provided a stable and well-ordered world apart 
from the everyday chaos and decay. There was 
therefore no question of artists trying to imitate 
mundane reality, nor thinking about evolution- 
ary or representational progress. 


Malraux sees successive civilisations establish- 
ing a gap between art and appearance by obliging 
artists to think only of inventing forms cor- 
responding to the religious conceptions of the 
time. Thus Egyptian sculpture was conditioned 
by belief in the eternity of death, while in 
Nineveh and Memphis sculpture manifested a 
conception of ‘the Sacred’ which by its inherent 
concern with ‘absolute Truth... ruled out 
artistry.. The Greeks, however, abandoned this 
supramundane conception because Homer trans- 
mitted to them ‘a vision of the divine, an inspira- 
tional theogony.’ Their gods, near-mortal, 
legendary and idealised, when given form, could 
‘participate in the divine in virtue of the artist’s 
genius, since for the Greeks, and the Greeks 
alone, genius was nothing other than an expres- 
sion of the divine.’ But then came the Hellenistic 
period and the civilisation of Rome, where ‘for 
the first time appearance ranked as the real’ and 
the erstwhile ‘makers of gods’ turned into 
‘makers of statues’ who thought about ‘embellish- 
ing’ rather than ‘transcending appearance.’ With 
@ picturesque but gusty phrase—‘Darkness was 
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falling on the western world but the eyes of the 
sacred were kindling once again within the 
shadows’—Monsieur Malraux snuffs out the 
Roman candle and passes through the Dark Ages 
to the glories of Byzantium, whose churches are 
described as ‘outposts of an Other World.’ Next 
come Carolingian and Romanesque art, the latter 
being called ‘the art of the Christian populace’ 
and ‘a great, if humble, art of. shepherds.’ Here 
Malraux finds a unique balance between the 
sacred and the human, but still argues that its 
main concern was to liberate God’s world ‘from 
the thraldom of appearance.’ The main features 
of this section are a forbidding Pantocrator and 
Judge, devils, decaying corpses and the Dance 
of Death. With the Gothic period, however, ‘joy 
makes a triumphant entry into sculpture,’ while 
God the Father is replaced first by Christ, then 
by Jesus, and ultimately by a cult of the Virgin 
and Holy Mother. In Gothic art, says Malraux, 
‘the imaginary was a world of human values, and 
these values were regarded as the most appro- 
priate means of rendering praise to God.’ 
This was a vital turning-point, for ‘the artist’s 
self-effacement was ending.’ Thus the Psalter of 
St. Louis—‘the greatest royal saint’—becomes 
the. first example ‘of a Christian art signifying 
nothing, while in its ivories the Gothic period 
produced ‘the first secular art form of any real 
consequence.’ The next step was into a ‘world 
of fiction’ whose values, were ‘primarily esthetic 
not spiritual.’ And so the author arrives at Giotto 
who could ‘without sacrilege’ locate ‘a sacred 
scene in a world resembling that of everyday 
life.” Nevertheless, we are told emphatically that 
Giotto was not a ‘realist,’ that he did not ‘invent 
the sky’ but made ‘his “actors” play their parts 
in the setting of a ceremonial theatre amid 
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“properties” ’ set off against a dark blue ‘back- 
cloth.’ Soon, however, the world of God was 
to blend with that of Man, but even then Van 
Eyck’s ‘realism’ and portraiture are excused on 
the grounds that ‘the creative power itself, the 
very act of painting,’ separates the image from 
the living model. With Botticelli no such justifi- 
cation.is possible. He painted Venus ‘because she 
did not exist,’ and in thus opening up the world 
of The Unreal ‘a Christian artist dared . . . to 
pit the images of his dreams against those of the 
world of God.’ 

This may pass as a fair summary of Malraux’s 


involved (and often rhetorically expressed) think- 


ing. Anyone with some knowledge and an obser- 
vant pair of eyes will soon detect the flaws and 
confusions. It is surely false to try and equate 
spirituality with an aversion to realism, just as it 
is false to pretend that medieval—or for that 
matter African Negro—art fills us with awe and 
admiration only because it cannot be confused 
with the real world of appearance. Cult images 
were never intended to resemble eye-witness 
evocations. Would Monsieur Malraux seriously 
deny the quality of ‘Otherness’ to Michelangelo’s 
Pieta (Florence Cathedral) or his Last Judgment 
(Vatican) and claim that they inspire us with a 
lesser amount of awe and admiration than, say, 
the west portal of Chartres or Le Beau Dieu at 
Amiens? Does he seriously believe that the 
history of art and stylistic change is nothing but 
a question of ‘annexation,’ that is to say, one 
style taking over and changing another? Is there 
not something to be said for the point of view 
expressed by Emile Male: 
If we knew history better, we would find a 
single great intelligence as the source of every 
important innovation When iconography is 
transformed, when art adopts new themes, it is 
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because a thinker has collaborated with the 
artists. 

Even when it comes to modern times Malraux 
proves an unreliable guide: ‘It is now common 
knowledge that a new age dawned and its paint- 
ing came to birth somewhere around 1860.’ Can 
he be serious? 1780, yes; 1860, no. A case could 
be made for regarding the years 1880 to 1900 as 
a preparatory period of ‘the new age’ in science, 
art, literature, music and architecture which has 
been created by the men of the twentieth century. 
But no ‘new age’ dawned with Manet and the 
Impressionists, nor indeed with the Fauves, and 
for painting the annus mirabilis was 1906-07. 

This book is difficult to read, and its difficul- 
ties are enhanced by the translator, Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert, whose handling of the English language 
is stultifying and deplorable. Nevertheless, one- 
is struck by Malraux’s extraordinary familiarity 
with works of art of all kinds, periods and 
nationalities. He carries in his head a musée 
imaginaire which any of us might envy. But 
instead of a pen and a set of photographs he has 
in hand nowadays a far more powerful instru- 
ment for change, namely the French National 
Museums. Could not Monsieur Malraux turn 
miracle-worker and make of their collections a 
living and approachable reality? The prime need 
today is for people to use their eyes and once 
again look at works of art in the original instead 
of seeing them through the distortions of a re- 
production or the mental fog of semi-literate 
and often ill-informed critical appraisals. If this 
could be achieved, our age might recover a sense 
of artistic taste and judgment, and then the 
mythology surrounding so much _ psuedo-art 
would be exploded. Is not this an undertaking 
which should particularly appeal to the crusading 
spirit of France’s modern-minded and adventur- 
ous Minister for Cultural Affairs? 


The Yogi and Mr. Koestler 


The Lotus and the Robot. By Arthur Koestler. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 


Mr. KOESTLER went to the East, ‘in the mood of 
the pilgrim,’ to find out whether it could offer 
any answers to our Western ‘perplexities and 
dead-locked problems.’ In India he investigated 
Yoga, in Japan he looked into Zen, in both 
countries he kept an eye open for other manifes- 
tations of Eastern wisdom. It would have been 
typical of the times had Mr. Koestler—a battered 
warrior who has ‘given up writing or publicly 
talking about politics —discovered an answer. If 
not an answer to the world’s problems, then an 
answer to the individual’s problem of how to 
avoid such problems. But he failed. Perhaps 
against his will, he remained ‘political’: that 
is, involved with other people. The spiritual and 
physical acrobatics of Yoga and Zen may take 
the occasional individual temporarily out of this 
world; but, alas, the world remains where it was, 
and if anything (what with the rather militar- 
istic mystique of Zen) a little worse than it was. 
To put it another way, Mr. Koestler couldn't 
cast off either his sense of humour or his sense 
of hope. His account of this unsentimental jour- 
ney makes a light, very readable, sometimes too 
casual, and entertaining book. Howls of spiritual 
rage will no doubt be heard from the mystical 
experts and connoisseurs of the unknowable. 
Only ‘the understanding,’ as we have been told 
many a time, can ‘understand,’ and only the 
converted may preach. Someone has remarked 
that spiritualism makes Heaven seem like a 
shabby boarding-house. Yoga, as Mr. Koestler 
describes it, makes samadhi, the mystic union, 
seem like a freak show—plus scraps of schoolboy 
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photographs, many in colour. 30s. 
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mythology, as in the notion that it takes forty 
drops of blood and forty days to make one drop 
of semen. But he obviously feels more respect 
for Yoga than for Zen. And it is true that Indians 
are a genuinely (if sometimes exasperatingly) 
spiritual people; whereas Japanese in general are 
not (they are a nervy people), and when they 
invoke ‘spirit’ it often means that someone is 
about to get a raw deal. I recommend Mr. 
. Koestler’s chapters on Zen (‘the ultimate eva- 
sion’) and its ‘Punch and Judy routine’ to anyone 
in danger of succumbing to the current Zensation. 

Mr. Koestler makes fruitful use throughout of 
: his predecessors im the Eastern field, linking their 
conclusions with his own experiences and obser- 
vations. He: has (what Orientalists generally lack) 
a gift for the lively epitomising phrase (‘the war- 
riors became worriers’); and he is shrewd abouf 
Japanese self-consciousness: local psychiatrists 
informed him that ‘the structure of the Japanese 
Id was a thing apart, which no Westerner could 
understand.’ But sometimes, I am sure, he is not 
quite on the target. It gives a false impression to 
say these days that ‘hara-kiri is treated as a fine 
art for connoisseurs —unless one is referring to 
stage suicide. And the statement that ‘the worst 
tragedy the Japanese know is to lose face’ is an» 
indecent generalisation which perhaps Mfr. 
Koestler already regrets. It is true (if at all) of a 
very small and remarkably fortunate and some- 
what deplorable minority. Still, wherever he” 
overlaps with Fosco Maraini’s recent, much- 
lauded Meeting with Japan (admittedly a more 
comprehensive study) I feel that Mr. Koestler’s 
is the more authentic account. 

But perhaps in his disappointment he has over- 
reacted. Talking of lotusland and robotland, he 
tells us that ‘the Japanese themselves have failed 
to reconcile the two planes of existence.’ It is a 
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human trait to expect more of a foreign country 
than of one’s own. Has any society really 
managed to reconcile the various planes on which 
it variously exists? ‘And if it did, would it go on 
existing on any plane at all for long? Excluding 
the diehards, the Japanese are at least a most 
uncomplacent people: in which respect they com- 
pare well with contemporary Europe, where 
worrying is left to the intellectuals. While I 
wouldn’t make any great claims for their health, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Koestler that India and 
Japan are ‘spiritually sicker’ than the West. In a 
sense hard to define, Eastern people are young 
and, despite their elaborate spiritual and social 
rituals, curiously unjaded. I often feel that their 
sickness is less likely to prove fatal than ours, and 
that the West may be in the position of that 
notable physician who saved others but could 
not save himself. 

The real strength of the East does not lie in its 
saints, mystics, esthetics and cranks, but in its 
people. In their fantastic energy and fortitude, 
together with less equivocally attractive (and un- 
attractive) traits. The only general criticism that 
can be made of this book is that Mr. Koestler 
concerns himself too exclusively with the very 
old and the very new—in fact with the Lotus and 
the Robot—and doesn’t allow enough weight to 
what lies between. The territory, of course, that 
a visiting VIP doesn’t see much of: that is, lots 
and lots of human beings, very different from us, 
and very similar to us. Their problems are essen- 
tially the same as ours, though manifested in 
different forms. They cannot provide us with the 
answer—is there one?—nor we them. We can 
offer possible solutions to some specific problems; 
they can offer possible solutions to other specific 
problems. East and West are meeting—and must 
go on meeting, but not only at their lunatic 
fringes. Unfortunately that is where they do 
chiefly meet these days. Hence the special de- 
flatory value of Mr. Koestler’s sharp book. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Amphibians 
Collected Essays. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus, 30s.) 


One of these essays, written without the least 
attempt to disguise the author’s encyclopedic 
cast of mind, is about psychology, and re- 
proaches modern practitioners for their neglect 
of the body. Doctors are getting used to the 
psychosomatic; it’s time psychologists paid atten- 
tion to the somatopsychic. Everybody has a body, 
and all bodies are different, but psychologists 
don’t care. Mr. Huxley deplores their ‘voluntary 
ignorance.’ This is a fault most of his readers 
will detect in themselves. He makes knowing 
everything seem so easy that ignorance must be 
due to an absurd, sullen exercise of the will. We 
are all dimly. and contentedly aware that the 
world is full of a number of things; only Mr. 
Huxley requires to know exactly what each of 
them is. 

This selection of essays shows that from early 
to late Mr. Huxley has, in some important 
respects, changed little. He himself observes that 
the ‘philosophy of meaninglessness’ appropriate 
to his youth has vanished—he is now concerned 
with understanding as distinguished from know- 
ing. But this is a less radical change than appears. 
Knowledge, of which he has so much, supplied 
evidences of meaninglessness and now ministers 
to understanding; at first it showed that the 
things of the world were so diverse and yet so 
concrete and unique that the intellect could pro- 
duce no ‘laws’ to explain them; and at last it 
serves only to prove its own irrelevance to the 
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purely intuitive processes of understanding. But 
without knowledge you can’t know that there is 
really nothing to know; and equally you can’t 
know that you don’t need to know. When 
sampling mescalin, which will set a crown upon 
your life-time’s effort to see things as they really 
are, have a tape-recorder handy; arrange, as you 
prepare to ‘glimpse eternal bliss, to be asked 
questions about Time. 

It is a notable experience to read through this 
book and observe Mr. Huxley’s fidelity to a 
doctrine expressed in the very first essay re- 
printed, ‘Wordsworth in the Tropics.’ (By the 
way, more of Do What You Will would have 
been welcome; and it is a great pity that only a 


fragment of the Pascal essay survives.) This: 


doctrine is one that Wordsworth is held to have 
neglected, namely that ‘our immediate intuitions 
are of diversity.” This is basic to the early 
Huxley: ‘Matter is incomparably subtler and 
more intricate than mind.’ But the older Huxley, 
now much more in sympathy with Wordsworth, 
delighting in the /stigkeit of Meister Eckhart (at 
present enjoying a fortuitous celebrity as Mr. A. 
Waugh’s ‘Is-ness business’) and in the inscape of 
Hopkins, merely has these intuitions ‘more 
strongly, though he can now speak of ‘a bunch of 
flowers . . . that was yet eternal life.” He has 
always been in the Is-ness business. 

And these intuitions of diversity are, of 
course, supported by his great knowledge of 
diversity. Among the matters treated in this book 
are olives, drugs, churches, poetry (an essay on 
Famagusta turns into a study, full of pure 
pleasure, of Mallarmé), flowers, cicadas, 
mesmerism, coitus reservatus, painting, dung, 
D. H. Lawrence and Baroque art. He does 
not deny himself the right to generalise; 
Indian villagers scramble for the dung of 
young Mr. Huxley’s elephant; what a strange 
animal Man is, using as well as producing dung! 
And so to our neglect of the body in studying 
spiritual experience; to Lawrence, whose aware- 
ness of ‘otherness’ never excluded the body; and 
to Baroque, which has a special power over Mr. 
Huxley. The ecstasies of Baroque certainly did 
not forget the body; indeed Bernini overdid it in 
‘the posture of the ecstatics, their expression 
and the exuberance of the tripe-like drapery 
which surrounds them and... overflows in a 
kind of peritoneal cataract onto the altar below.’ 
Baroque is the outcome of thoroughly somatic 
meditative techniques; it reminds us that, ‘floun- 
dering between time and eternity, we are 
amphibians and must accept the fact.’ The 
artists of Baroque, like the manufacturers of 
mescalin, know that to get outside the body you 
have to use it. 

One has only to read the Pascal essay of 1929 
to see that in Mr. Huxley’s development there 
are no radical changes, only shifts of emphasis; 
and this applies not only to speculations on 
ecstasy but to the literary method employed, 
which is fundamentally similar in ‘Pascal’ and in 
‘Maine de Biran,’ published in 1950. There are, 
however, changes in the texture of the writing: 
most of the early essayistic exuberance, the poses 
of: early twentieth-century essayism, disappear; 
American usage has left its mark, sometimes 
sufprisingly, as when cacare non poterat is archly 
rendered ‘could never go to the bathroom.’ But 
the collection is all of a piece, and the fruit of 
a remarkable, if exhausting, mind. We all know 
the proper, disabling things to say about Huxley 
if one wants to recover self-esteem; but an honest 
man would surely acknowledge his voluntary 
ignorance and call this book a valuable as well 
as a chastening . experience. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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An Apocrypha 


A Pledge for the Earth. By Philip Callow. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 

Storyboard. By John Bowen. (Faber, 15s.) 

Pomp and Circumstance. By Noél Coward. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 

All the Loyal People. By David Stone. (Peter 
Davies, 13s. 6d.) 

The Nylon Pirates. By Nicholas Monsarrat. 
(Cassell, 18s.) 

The Occupation. (Blond, 16s.) 


Puie CaLLow is our only real Lawrentian. 
Parts of his latest novel—and it is a novel of 
parts, scenes strung together across the passing 
years—read almost like an apocrypha to Law- 
rence’s lesser stories. And that is high praise. 
He has the same sure vividness of descrip- 
tion, the same delicate apprehension of 
the movements of emotion and desire, the 
same power of celebrating, and not cerebrat- 
ing, man alive. Closing A Pledge for the Earth, 
one has the quite unfair feeling that most. of 
contemporary fiction stems from the onion- 
peeling antics of Aldous Huxley. Mr. Callow 
writes of Arthur Satchwell coming back to the 
Midlands after the first war, of his marriage 
to a local girl, of losing jobs and getting others, 
of deaths and births and holidays, until suddenly 
the second war is over and Arthur’s son Martin 
is a teacher in London. The last third of the book 
is Martin’s: he is taken up by some Hampstead 
sophisticates and finally settles down with the 
wife of one of them in a cottage, a father now 
himself and a writer. This shift of attention re- 
gisters rather abruptly: it tends to make one 
think of the brilliant early vignettes as no more 
than preparatory, or would do if this were that 
sort of book. 
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filment is brilliantly done.’ 18s net 
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In fact, Mr. Callow dictates his own fictional 
laws. He has a ruthless way with time: five years 
are given a sentence and then a whole chapter 
is devoted to catching the pith of an incident. 
There is no ‘plot’ to anatomise because he works, 
like Lawrence, in terms of something altogether 
more rhythmical. I don’t want to imply that this 
book is all certainties and success: it isn’t. The 
writing is clear and subtle and enormously 
observant, but Mr. Callow does betray a few 
odd signs of being too steeped in his master’s 


achievement, vagaries and all. Arthur asks his | 


wife-to-be what her middle name is: Ottoline, 
she confesses—‘he gazed at her with real aston- 
ishment, almost disbelief. It was his own mother’s 
name.” Our disbelief is likely to be even more 
comprehensive. But it’s a good and gifted novel. 
Please read it. 

Storyboard is about advertising. The Agency 
is in the. throes of preparing a campaign 
for Hoppness, Silch and Co., the soap people. 
Sophia Last writes copy for it and falls into an 
affair with a young research graduate Ralph, 
now employed by a hard-hitting weekly journal 
of the Left. Hugh, her Group Head, lives a 
bumbling bachelor life with three dachshunds. 
Keith, the account executive, is having trouble 
with his bored wife Sylvia. These three lives are 
threaded in and out of an extremely neat and 
skilful analysis of what an advertising agency 
does and what the hell it thinks it’s up to any- 
way. Mr. Bowen manages to introduce all the 
pros and cons without strain: there’s even most 
of Ralph’s indigestible article on the ethics of it 
all. It’s very funny and alert about agency de- 
tails and radical weeklies and decent liberal 
squares like you and me, but people-wise it 
leaves something to be desired from the author 
of The Centre of the Green. There’s one thump- 
ingly irrelevant tragedy and the dying fall with 
Hugh walking his darling dogs in the park could 
be the end of almost any story. 

Pomp and Circumstance is Mr. Coward’s first 
novel and depends more than somewhat on your 
capacity to hear that clipped plummy voice re- 
citing its contents. The island of Samolo (‘Lati- 
tude 18 degrees north and longitude, if you are 
still interested, 175 degrees west’) hotly awaits a 
visit from the Queen and Prince Philip. A 
ravishing duchess comes to stay, ostensibly with 
Grizel Craig, the lady who writes the story, but 
actually 'with Bunny Colville, her rakish lover. 
He catches chicken-pox, she gets taken in by the 
island lesbians, a rehearsal of a water-pageant 


‘for the royals laughably founders. Lackadaisical, 


good-humoured, full of little chopping verbal 
felicities and only occasionally lumbered by Mr. 
Coward’s simplesses on monarchy, sex and life, 
this should be a good winsome read for con- 
valescents everywhere. All the Loyal People is 
only a shade less modish, leading us as it does 
by the sticky hand into Chelsea. It has its 
moments—sly fun with vogue-words and dust- 
and-ashes tilts at parties and casual sex—but 





unfortunately the offer of a trip to SW3 seems | 


| to be its most breathtaking feature. Everyone's 
| rather vapid, even Harrison who likes ‘loyal, 


hyphenated debs and is presumably the real 
‘character’ of the piece, and there isn’t much left 
to do but hesitantly applaud the narrator for 


getting out of it all at the end. 


The Nylon Pirates (‘monsarrat’ is blazoned all 
over the jacket as if its author now belonged to 
some sort of Comédie Frangaise of the novel) is 
a big, gooey layér-cake of a book, devoted to 
what happens when you introduce a gang of 
assorted crooks into a luxury cruise. It sets 
off all bright and nasty with criminal briefings 
(‘You must choose people who daren’t scream,’ 
says Carl to the gigolo member) and a deck-by- 





Diana 
Cooper 


TRUMPETS FROM 
THE STEEP 


‘As brilliant, diverse and poignant 
as its two memorable predecessors 
and triumphantly crowns one of the 
great autobiographies of the century.’ 

EVELYN WAUGH 


‘Lady Diana Cooper seems to me to 
have kept her best until last.’ 
THE BOOKMAN 


‘Her hour-glass close is admirable, a 
fitting finish to a life of triumphs and 
surprises, escapes and hurried jour- 
neys, full of wit and candour.’ 
JOHN RAYMOND 
255 


Gerald 
Durrell 


A ZOO IN 
MY LUGGAGE 


‘An enchanting account of his adven- 
tures and of the idiosyncrasies of the 
many animals that came into his 
care.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘I already have a short list of people, 
their ages ranging from fifteen to 
eighty-six, to whom I hope to give 
copies of Mr. Gerald Durrell’s new 
book.’ SPHERE 


Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 
16s 


The 
Saving 
Remnant 


HERBERT AGAR 


‘One of the most moving and under- 
standing accounts of the Jewish sur- 
vival since 1914. One feels, at the 
end of this book, like saying “thank 
you” to Herbert Agar, not so much 
for oneself, but for the millions who 
died with honour, whose memory he 
has recaptured so movingly and so 
tellingly.’ JEWISH OBSERVER 


‘The story is one of ingenuity, of 

heroism and of utter devotion... a 

deeply moving and interesting book.’ 

Meps ECONOMIST 
18s 
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deck description of who’s wooable, but all the 
inventive life-belts in the world can’t save the 
cruel seas of incredulity and distaste from water- 
logging the plot half-way through. The Occupa- 
tion is an anonymous, talented farrago about 
how we reacted when the Germans invaded us, 
after all, in the last war. The idea might have 
been provocative and its implications—that we 
behaved as queasily as anyone else—salutary. 
There is an artist who feels above it all and a 
quisling PM trying to do his best. Then a silly, 
uncontrolled fantasy takes over, the book spins 
its way from resistance raids to whipping-parties 
to the final page and the sense of having been 
force-fed a handful of sawdust. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Arms and Amenities 


Protest in Arms. By Edgar Holt. (Putnam, 30s.) 
Crowned Harp. By Nora Robertson. (Figgis, 18s.) 


REMARKABLE though it was, Dorothy Macardle’s 
The Irish Republic had one obvious disadvan- 
tage: Miss Macardle was a fervent de Valera 
supporter. An impartial study of ‘the Troubles’ 
has consequently been needed; and Protest in 
Arms is admirably impartial—so much so that 
it will appear to many Irish readers as being anti- 
Dev; not because he was responsible for the civil 
war that was to leave such bitter memories, but 
because he might have averted it, or at least 
prevented it from developing as it did, if he had 
given a more decisive lead one way or the other 
at the time of the Treaty. Mr. Holt is content to 
tell the story. But in the process revaluations 
are made necessary: notably of Padraic 
Pearse, the 1916 leader. Some of his calls for 
blood sacrifice read today as if he were a little 
cracked. The fact that he was right—as things 





Morris West 





celebrated author of a novel which has now 

become a modern classic, and winner of two 
coveted prizes: 

* The James Tait Black Memorial Prize 1959 


* William Heinemann Foundation for 
Literature award 


The Devil’s 
Advocate 


én constant demand, sale over 50,000. 
16/- 
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turned out—does not necessarily mean that his 
judgment was sound; for if the British authori- 
ties had not behaved like lunatics after the rising, 
posterity’s verdict on it would probably have 
been very different. On most of the characters 
and events of the period, Mr. Holt is wonderfully 
convincing: only on the civil war period is his 
account inadequate, and he does not try to ex- 
plore some of the still outstanding questions— 
why the church and organised labour played so 
small a part after 1916, for example. 

Crowned Harp provides a pleasant epilogue to 
Mr. Holt’s story. A member of a distinguished 
Anglo-Irish family recalls what life was like in 
the days when Sinn Fein was known only as a 
crank organisation and republicanism appeared 
to be a corpse. The book could have done with 
brisker editing; but it remains an endearing 
reverie, with some lively glimpses of the nota- 
bilities of the period, from Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw taking their holidays in Ireland 
to Sarah Purser taming her salon guests at 
Mespil House. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Dons for Kennedy 


The Liberal Hour. By J. K. Galbraith. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 


Kennedy or Nixon. By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
(Macmillan, New York, 13s. 6d.) 


THe New Yorker recently carried a cartoon 
showing a campaign committee room. of the 
Presidential Election, with a crew-cut figure 
being summoned by a man who says, ‘Harvard 
on the phone, Professor; they say have you graded 
those papers from last July?’ And one wonders: 
how do they find the time and mere energy to 
be so involved, and to be serious academics, and 
tu be effective journalists, all at once? Here we 
have two Democrat professors giving us some 
terse and quite entertaining thoughts on Election 
eve. Galbraith’s book is not just an election 
piece, however. He takes the chance of the sud- 
den silence in the customary grinding of commer- 
cial preoccupations which immediately precedes a 
Presidential election and which Adlai Stevenson 
identifies as ‘the liberal hour,’ to offer a varied 
bunch of essays which fall into three groups. 

The first contains some characteristic thoughts 
on economic politics in present capitalist society, 
in particular on inflation and on the strategy of 
competitive co-existence: here he has some 
stimulating, if incomplete, things to say about the 
supposed challenge of the Soviet rate of growth. 
In the second part he seeks to expose various 
‘legends’ or ‘myths’ of American economic his- 
tory, and also gives some pleasing and interest- 
ing reflections on what he calls ‘social 
nostalgia,’ the yen for a simpler and more settled 
world—a familiar enough phenomenon, but one 
that he traces, and plausibly, in some fairly un- 
familiar places. The last part has some enjoyable 
items about amateur farming and bankruptcy 
in Vermont, very deftly done. 

Galbraith does not seem to me, even in The 
Affluent Society, as elegant a stylist as is often 
said, and there is some very rough and hasty 
writing in the present essays. At one point we 
get ‘Reduced taxes on the lower (and hence 
assured spending) brackets would offset part of 
the loss’; and there is one truly monumental 
mixed metaphor in which pyramids turn into 
rivers and rivers flow upstream. The second, 
historical, part seems (rather oddly) the more 
rushed. One has the impression that a number of 
arguments, possibly too familiar to the author 
from his teaching them, are bundled through 
without enough explanation. The attack on 
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Henry Ford (‘Was Ford a Fraud?’) wields the 
hatchet very awkwardly, and leaves an impres- 
sion of a slightly peevish donnishness; he cannot 
resist mixing up with the charge that Ford was 
a poor businessman, which is interesting and to 
the point, various cracks which merely show that 
Ford was an uneducated man, which is well 
known and beside the point. 

Nevertheless, even in the second part there are 
some good general observations, both interesting 
in themselves and not without relevance to the 
election: as when Galbraith remarks that one 
can ‘generalise with nearly perfect confidence’ 
about businessmen’s government that it ‘is re- 
luctant to react to unrealised dangers,’ that it 
will always wait and see; or when he writes, “The 
American government works far better—perhaps 
it only works—when the Federal Executive and 
influential business and the respectable Press are 
in some degree at odds.’ Here, as elsewhere, one 
hears that strain of. pride in FDR and the New 
Deal to which the Democrats under Kennedy 
have so significantly in this election returned. 

Professor Schlesinger speaks more directly 
from the hustings, and plausibly dispels some of 
the suspicion that there may not be much to 
choose between the candidates. He argues, 
however, that Nixon’s claims to heavy responsi- 
bilities in the last Administration are false, and 
that he decided extremely little, while blaming 
him for various of that Administration’s blunders. 
He also rather disgracefully throws Little Rock 
in the Republicans’ teeth. But election time has its 
own canons of consistency. We may hope that 
the Professors will retain their professional ones 
if the Common Room, from next Tuesday on, 
has a line to the White House. 


BERNARD WILLIAMS 














The Autumn number of 


THE LONDON 
MAGAZINE 


is now on sale (3s. 6d.): an en- 
larged number with a _ special 
French section including a long 
extract from Francois Mauriac’s 
Mémoires [ntérieurs, Sonia Pitt- 
Rivers on Raymond Queneau, Philip 
Thody on Jean-Paul Sartre, Peter 
Quennell on the Goncourts, John 
Bingham on Simenon, John Whiting 
on French plays, and a story The 
Warm-Hearted Servant by a young 
French writer, Jacques Serguine. 
There is a new poem, Cricket Master 
by John Betjeman, and an article on 
Lampedusa in Sicily by Archibald 
Colquhoun, as well as Richard 
Rumbold’s account of An Evening 
with Paul Bowles, and a group of 
poems by Bernard Spencer. 


* Why not subscribe and avoid disappoint- 
ment? A year’s subscription costs 42s. post 
free. Cheques should be addressed to The 
London Magazine, The Shenval Press, 58 
Frith St. London, W.1. 
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LONDON 


Viscount Simon 
Charles Croot 
Anthony C. Grover 
Louis Wulff 


A Message from the Lord Mayor 


1 am delighted to send a message of good wishes for the success of the special City of London Number of the 


Spectator. 


Whilst maintaining unimpaired its ancient traditions, the City is moving with the times and performing great 
and useful functions. Quite apart from the financial aspect, the City welcomes daily many visitors from the Common- 
wealth and foreign territories, be they bankers, merchants, industrialists or civic heads. The constant stream of callers 
not only renews old associations, but forges new alliances, and fresh ties of friendship, between nations. 

On the financial side, the wealth of Britain’s experience in this field, added to the ‘know-how’ that our City 
uniquely possesses, places London again in the forefront of the financial centres of the world. The volume of our 
‘invisible’ exports under this heading makes once more a really worth-while contribution to the economy. 

So, long live the City, and may those who conduct her affairs grow ever more energetic, travel-minded, and 
progressive. From being a war-shattered area whose future seemed in doubt, the City is born again, rebuilt and 


reinvigorated. 


The Mansion House, EC4 


E. V. M. STOCKDALE 


The Pool of London 


i Pool of London, stretching eastward for 
some two miles below London Bridge, is one 
of the most historic reaches of the River Thames. 
Its very name may well be the oldest of place- 
names in the City of London, for a considerable 
body of opinion holds the view that the first settle- 
ment in this area, of Celtic origin, was located on 
the low hills north of the present site of London 
Bridge, and that this settlement was called “Llyn 
Din" meaning ‘the hill by the pool.’ 

What is certain is that a gravel strip, which 
formed a useful ford across the river at this point, 
was the reason for the position of the settlement, 
and in ancient days, as in modern times, this site 
was a focal point for the City’s travellérs and 
traders. Thus it became the centre of maritime 
trade and, as the port developed through the 
Roman occupation and beyond, ships engaged 
in foreign and coastwise trade congregated in 
this area, at first anchoring in the stream or tying 
up to the banks, and later lying alongside the 
earliest wharves, of which Queenhithe (still exist- 
ing on the north bank just above Southwark 
Bridge) is the first known to have been con- 
structed. 

At the end of the twelfth century Peter of 
Colechurch started to build the first stone London 
Bridge, not far removed from the present site. 
This structure with its twenty arches was a serious 
impediment to river traffic, and after its com- 
pletion in 1207 the trade began to expand 
Steadily eastward. 

In the seventeenth century an edict of the 
government of the day gave to the wharves on 


By ViSCOUNT SIMON* 


the north bank of the river between London 
Bridge and the Tower the status of ‘Legal Quays,’ 
where alone goods could be loaded or discharged. 
This legislation was introduced to obtain a 
measure of control over the collection of revenue, 
for the commercial progress of the Port had led 
to some congestion and, in consequence, the 
collection of customs duties was imperilled. The 
establishment of these Legal Quays once again 
concentrated shipping in this area. 

Today the Port of London stretches up and 
down the river a distance of some sixty-nine 
miles, and includes the five systems of enclosed 
docks owned by the Port of London Authority. 
But the Pool remains, as it always has been, a 
busy centre of commerce. Geographically it 
stretches from London Bridge down river to the 
point where the magnificent tower of Hawks- 
moor’s Church, St. Anne’s, Limehouse, marks the 
beginning of Limehouse Reach. It is divided into 
the Upper Pool, lying between London Bridge 
and Wapping, and the Lower Pool farther to the 
east. 

It is, therefore, only a part of the Upper Pool 
whose northern shore lies within the boundaries 
of the City, but this small section of the river is 
at the very heart of the Port. 

A visitor standing on London Bridge, and look- 
ing east, will get a splendid view of the historic 
scene. On the immediate left his eye is attracted 
to the Monument recalling the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. Near by, the spire of St. Magnus 
the Martyr still rests on the archway through 


g * Chairman, Port of London Authority. 


which Londoners approached a forerunner of the 
present London Bridge. Farther down, still on 
the north bank, stands Billingsgate Market, con- 
juring up a picture of early days when London’s 
fish supplies were brought up the great river by 
ship. Beyond that the Custom House, standing 


behind its tree-lined quay, evokes memories of 


Geoffrey Chaucer, although the building is, of 
course, of a much later date, the present structure 
having been erected early in the nineteenth 
century. Still farther eastward can be seen the 
ancient church of All Hallows Barking-by-the- 
Tower, and finally the Tower of London itself. 


Looking down, the visitor will see, lying along- 
side wharves or moored in the river, ships of up 
to nearly 8,000 tons, of- several nationalities, 
which are regular visitors to the Pool, and the 
Custom House Pier, known as the ‘Harpy, from 
which HM Customs launches sail to visit ships in 
port, a reminder of the vigilance still necessary to 
protect the revenue in these modern times. On 
the south bank, in Bermondsey, are other wharves, 
some with three centuries of history behind them, 
where ships today bring produce from Holland, 
Denmark and Poland. 


The eastward boundary of the City is marked 
by the famous Tower Bridge dating from 1894, 
constructed and maintained by the Corporation of 
the City of London. On a signal given by an ap- 
proaching ship the bascules are raised, thus allow- 
ing ocean-going vessels to continue to use the 
wharves up to London Bridge. 


Almost behind the graceful spire of All Hallows 


< 
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Church, destroyed by an accident in 1651 and 
recently restored through the generosity of friends 
of the church, can be seen the tower of the. Port 
of London Authority building. It is fitting that 
the head office of the authority which controls 
the whole Port and the River Thames from Ted- 
dington to the sea should have been built so close 
to the place where it all started, even though the 
Pool is now but a small part of a vast and complex 
organisation upon the smooth working of which 
not only Londoners but the people of this country 
depend for their wellbeing. 

There. is also to be seen from London Bridge 
a vast traffic passing through the Pool. Small 
coasters and ‘flat-iron’ colliers, specially .con- 
structed to navigate under London Bridge and 
the many fixed bridges above it, pass to and fro, 
serving up-river wharves, gas works and power 
stations., Here, too, pass a continuous stream of 
tugs and barges, part of the great fleet of 7,000 
or mére which make London one of the great 
lighferage ports of the world. 

Sometimes a visitor may see, moored between 
London’ Bridge and Tower Bridge, the gleaming 
grey: hull of a warship. Visiting warships, both 
British..and foreign, are commonly moored in 
Battle’ Bridge Tier, named after the monks of 
Rattle Abbey who once owned property in this 
agea Among recent visitors to this mooring have 





Secure saving indicates 
Deposit Banking with 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


iethinn ft te Pinmee Houses Association and the 
Industrial Bankers Association 


Paid up Capital £622,131 Assets Exceed £4,000,000 


‘SAFETY Depositors’ money is protected by the 
s capital, and by the diversity 
and spread of its advances under hire 
purchase agreements. 
LIQUIDITY  - withdrawal is assured through 
the Company’s policy of maintaining 
very substantial reserves of Cash and 
Treasury Bills. 
EARNINGS Lea is paid half-yearly, and on 
Term Deposit Accounts is paid without 
deduction of tax. 
SERVICE There is no charge for opening or 
ing an account, and deposit 
accounts are under the careful 
supervision of an experienced Banker. 
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been Her Majesty’s Royal Yacht Britannia. 

The Pool is also familiar to many thousands 
of tourists and pleasure-seekers. During the sum- 
mer months vessels sail from Tower Pier to the 
coastal resorts of Essex and Thanet, and, in recent 
years, to the near Continent as well. In addition, 
smaller craft ply down-river to Greenwich and 
up-river to Westminster 'and beyond, while the 





THE CITY OF LONDON 


Port Authority operates cruises from here to the 
Royal Docks which annually attract thousands 
of visitors including many parties of school- 
children, who thus learn at first hand something 
of the Port which has done so much to make 
London great. It is altogether fitting that they 
should start their journey from the Pool of Lon- 
don, the birthplace of London’s trade. 


The Old Lady 


By CHARLES CROOT 


verY Thursday, at a little before noon, a 

man rises from a conference table in the 
heart of the City of London, and walks across a 
room to open the inner of a set of double doors. 
On the other side, one of four waiting men, 
hearing the movement inside, opens the outer 
door. 


On most Thursdays, the man by the inner door 


says: ‘No change.’ “Sometimes, however—per- 
haps two or three. times a year—he announces 
a change. In either case, the Court of Directors 
of the Bank of England have announced to their 
senior officials at what level Bank rate shall be 
for the following week. 

The announcement is made by the Bank Court 
of eighteen men, the Bank’s Governor, Deputy 
Governor and Sixteen Directors, and is sent, 
within minutes, to every financial centre in the 
world. The Bank itself advises a number of 
interested organisations, at home and abroad, 
and the commercial news agencies in London 
look after the rest. 

Bank rate is, in effect, the minimum level of 
interest that the Bank of England charges on 
the money it lends to financial institutions. 
The amount of private banking business done by 
the Bank now is negligible. 

By tradition, many other interest rates— 
including those charged by the private banks for 
some of their advances—are linked in some way 
or other to Bank rate. A change in Bank rate, 
therefore, has the objective of making money 
generally either more expensive or cheaper for 
those wanting to borrow, thereby tending to dis- 
courage or encourage borrowing, according to 
the direction of the change. 

This, at least, is the classic theory of using 
changes in Bank rate as a means of regulating 
the economy. In recent practice, however, minor 
changes in Bank rate may have been less and 
less effective as a means of imposing monetary 
policies unless supported by appropriate policies 
in other fields. There are those in the City of 
London who maintain that the last occasion on 
which a change in Bank rate was really effective 
was in September, 1957, when Bank rate was 
raised from 5 to 7 per cent. as a crisis move to 
stop a run on sterling due, principally, to the 
strength of the West German Deutschemark and 
rumours that it might be revalued—upwards—in 
terms of the pound, and fears of further inflation 
in Britain. 

There is little doubt that this dramatic increase 
in Bank rate—coupled, however, with other 
financial moves all pointed in the same direction 
—did halt a movement of money out of London. 
With short-term money suddenly capable of 


earning 7 per cent. or more in London, the out- 
flow halted and money began to return. But this 
was an exceptional occasion. In other times, a 
minor change in Bank rate, even of | per cent., 
has done little more than serve warning on the 
country that, in the Bank’s opinion, the economy 
needs either stimulating or restraining. 

This, of course, is one of the Bank’s main 
functions. Fhe Bank has: a prime respbhsibifity 
of seeing that enough money is circulating to pay, 
at current prices, for all the goods and services 
being produced. 

If it were quite as simple as that, it might 
be easier to control the circulation of money 
by merely slowing down or speeding up the-rate 
at which it was issued. But money does many 
jobs in the course of its life and, generally 
speaking, money changes hands faster as an 
economy expands and slower as it contracts— 
almost irrespective of the amount of money-in 
circulation. And the rate at which money changes 
hands—the velocity of circulation—is a factor 
largely beyond the direct control of the Bank of 
England. If everybody is bent on a spending 
spree, and it appears to the Bank that the rate 
of spending is too high to be healthy, it can 
try to influence the amount of money in circula- 
tion and, thereby, the velocity of circulation. 


Since there are: definite limits to the level to 
which the velocity of circulation can rise, re- 
ductions in money circulation have been not in- 
frequently effective as a means of controlling the 
economy. But if the economy is contracting, 
because people are not spending freely, fearing 
bad times to come, an increase in money circula- 
tion by itself will not necessarily encourage them 
to spend more. 

One way of controlling the amount of money 
in circulation is the pursuit by the Bank of an 
‘open market policy’ when the Bank, acting 
through the Government Broker, enters the 
gilt-edged market and buys or sells government 
securities. If it buys, money is pumped into the 
economy and the private banks find themselves 
with increased capital to offer borrowers. If it 
sells, money is withdrawn from the economy and 
money becomes scarce. The pursuit of an open 
market policy and a change in Bank rate often 
go hand in hand, with the former sometimes 
paving the way for the latter. 

The Bank of England’s role in helping to keep 
the economy healthy, by trying always to keep 
supply in approximate balance with demand, is 
the best known of the parts it plays in the 
national life. It has a number of other functions, 
equally important, if less dramatic. Primarily, it 
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World Trade 


We have an expert organisation with World-Wide connections 
through Branches and Correspondents at your service. At any of 
our offices shown below your particular requirements will receive 
willing and specialised attention. May we help you ? 





OVERSEAS 
OFFICES New york - SAN FRANCISCO - RIO DE JANEIRO 
SAO PAULO + BUENOS AIRES - LONDON - HAMBURG 
DUSSELDORF - ALEXANDRIA - KARACHI - BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA + VIENTIANE - KUALA LUMPUR 
SINGAPORE - HONG KONG + LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICES TORONTO - SEATTLE - MEXICO CITY - PARIS 
BRUSSELS - BEYROUTH - BAGHDAD - TEHERAN 
NEW DELHI - RANGOON - BANGKOK - PHNOM-PENH 
SAIGON - DJAKARTA + MANILA - SYDNEY 


AFFILIATES: The Bank of Tokyo of California 
SAN FRANCISCO (Head Office) - LOS ANGELES - GARDENA 
BANK OF TOKYO TRUST CO. NEW YORK 

ASSOCIATE BANK: The International Bank of Iran and Japan 
TEHERAN + BAZAR 


THE BANK OF TOKYO LTD 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN - PRESIDENT: SHIGEO HORIE 
Paid up capital: Yen 5,000,000,000 











The 
Union Diseount 


Company 


of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 
CAPITAL & RESERVE £10,000,000 


TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST-CLASS 
TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 























A lifetime’s 
peace of mind 


The greater your success in this world, the 
greater the burden for your executor. The 
provisions that you make, however thorough, 
however exact, can make demands that fall 
very heavily on the person who must carry 
them out. 

By putting your final affairs in the hands of 
the National Provincial Bank’s Trustee 
Department, you free yourself forever from 
any doubt that they will be too much for any- 
one. You know that an expert, sympathetic 
service will be following your wishes 
implicitly . . . a service, above all, that con- 
tinues unchanging through the years. 

If you prefer it you can appoint the Bank as 
a co-executor, so as to secure its knowledge and 
experience for any other executors. you wish 
to have. 

This is a part of the Bank’s service you 
should not overlook. You will find your 
manager very helpful when you discuss it 
with him. 


National Provincial 
Bank Limited 
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is the banker’s bank, linking together all the 
commercial banking institutions. The private, 
commercial banks and other financial institutions 
traditionally keep around 8 per cent. of their 
total deposits in cash and keep substantial 
proportions of their funds at the Bank of 
England, where they are available on demand. 

The Bank of England is also the Government's 
banker—a role for which it was first founded, in 
1694. At that time, when Britain was at war with 
France, its main function was to supply the 
Government with the money needed to finance 
its troops across the Channel. 

Today, after two and a half centuries not 
anxieties, criticism. and 
opposition, the Bank of England takes care of 
all the Government’s revenue and keeps all the 
Government’s accounts. In this connection it 
acts, for the Government, very much like any 
private bank for its own customers, performing 
a variety of services. It manages the National 
Debt—a job which occupies almost half the 
Bank’s staff—and this involves handling “nearly 
three million separate stock accounts, including 
making more than six million dividend payments 
a year. And it also makes arrangements for pro- 
viding funds to meet the fluctuating, short-term 
needs of the Government. Although the Govern- 
ment, in its yearly Budget statement, makes full 
allowance for its financial requirements in the 
following year, revenue from taxation does not 
come in evenly over the period. The Govern- 
ment must, nevertheless, make substantial pay- 
ments regularly, week by week and month by 
menth, for example, by paying the Civil Service. 

The Bank’s function is to estimate the effect of 


the Government’s short-term requirements upon 
the supply and price of loanable funds in the 
market and then advise the Government what 
adjustments to make in its weekly borrowings, 
through the issue of Treasury Bills. By so doing, 
the Bank reduces to a minimum dislocation that 
might otherwise be caused by irregular_move- 
ments. The issue of currency, in the form of 
Bank notes, is another task performed by the 
Bank; and so is the control of foreign exchange. 

All these activities make the Bank the best 
informed financial institution in the British 
Commonwealth. And the knowledge that the 


publicly-owned Bank’ has no profit-motive in-its_ 


make-up puts it in a unique position to command 
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respect, in the City and elsewhere. 

Certainly, as far as the City is concerned, the 
Bank’s views on probable developments, ag 
signalled by movements in Bank rate and by 
manceuvres in the open market, are given the 
closest attention. This is why a chatige in Bank 

arate, despite all the criti¢isms over its direct 
effectiveness, still has a powerful psychological 


TE 


effect on the economy, as-it discloses the © 


monetary authorities’ views -of the future. 
And it is significant that*this powerful in- 
‘fluence is brought to bear by a few quietly 
spoken words from’ a member of the Court of 
Directors, through an open door, to an attentive 
audience, every Thursday, just before noon. 


Lloyd’s 


By ANTHONY C. GROVER?*: 


ETWEEN 1652 and 1708, shortly after the 

Restoration, the coffee house had become an 
established institution. One such house was that 
of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street in the City of 
London. Being close to the docks it became the 
haunt of seafaring men and merchants. In those 
days the Port of London’s share of the shipping 
trade was far greater than that of Liverpool and 
Bristol and it was therefore natural for ship- 
owners and merchants to seek insurance facili- 
ties in that city, and Edward Lloyd’s coffee 
house was a convenient place for the business 
to be done. Here were to be found individuals 
who were prepared to subscribe their names to 


* Chairman of Lloyd’s. 





policies of marine insurance. Each individual 
recorded his subscription on a slip of paper, with 
“particulars of the transaction, and signed his 
name. These subscribers were known as Under- 
writers and this title is still given to the indivi- 
duals who accept insurances at Lloyd’s today. 
In 1774 the underwriters found premises of 
their own over the Royal Exchange where they 
remained, with one short break wheti the Ex- 
change was destroyed by. fire and had to be re- 
built, until 1928. By this time the business of 
Lloyd’s had grown and new premises were built 
on the site of East India House in Leadenhall 
Street—its home until 1958, when following the 
rapid growth of business and increase in the 





Poet Nasties tates a 


Friend in the East — | 


When business takes you to the East you will find a 
friend in every major port of call and at every important 
inland commercial centre—the branch manager of The 
Chartered Bank. He is familiar with local economic con- 
ditions and opportunities for British trade: he can help 
you in many ways to make your sojourn worth while. 

There are a hundred or more branch managers of 
The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The Eastern 
Bank. Ltd., actively promoting international trade in 
twenty-five territories from. Cyprus to, Japan. Their 
knowledge and experience sustain the extensive finan- 
cial, advisory and credit information services, for 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern 
trade, which are available at: 


THE 


= CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 (Head Office) 
2.Regent-Street, London, S,W.1 «<52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
; » 28. Derby Housé, Liverpool, 2 7 ¢ 
Sait col | * 
THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 2and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 (Head Office) 
Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank, Tehran and branches Allahabad Bank Ltd., Calcutta and branches. 
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When NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
call for NEW POLICIES 


Wherever you choose to put up a new | employer’s liability, products and 
factory, wherever youhaveasubsidiary | public liability—all the risks, in fact, 
with its own special problems, the wide | to which factory, shop and warehouse 
insurance experience of the Prudential | are liable. 
is at your service. There is always an| Should you havea claim, no matter 
— available at short notice. what its complexity, you will find the 
Prudential will insure you | Prudential prompt and understanding 
against fire, burglary, loss of profits, | in making settlement. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON €E.C.1 











Management of 
your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 
is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quite another. 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for the 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 
investment management (in collaboration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 
Manager of the Trustee Department, 


wen z WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.0.2 











PENSION 
FUNDS 


THE PEARL WAY THE EASY WAY 


with 


tut ules 


Introducing a new simplified method for setting 
up pension funds—of special interest to Company 
Employers, Insurance Brokers and persons 
actively concerned with staff pension problems. 


@ PROCEDURE 
@ WHO CAN JOIN 
@ SELECTION OF BENEFITS____/ 
@ FINANCING BENEFITS 
@ DOCUMENTATION 


Send for your 
copy teday 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Offices: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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number of Members a further move was made 
to a new building beside the old, connected with 
it at first-floor level by a bridge across Lime 
Street. The new building, essentially modern, 
has been designed to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding insurance market. Here the under- 
writers transact their business in the largest 
commercial room in Europe: ‘The Room, as it is 
called, 340 ft. by 120 ft., and air-conditioned. 
Some 3,000 people work there, the underwriters 
and their staffs sitting at wooden desks called 
‘boxes,’ very similar to the seats and tables pro- 
vided in Edward Lloyd’s-coffee house and about 
as comfortable. In the Room, too, hangs the 
Lutine Bell, which to many people symbolises 
Lloyd’s. 

The Bell was salved from HMS Lutine which 
sank off the coast of Holland in 1799 while 
carrying gold specie valued at over a million 
pounds from Yarmouth Roads to Cuxhaven; the 
cargo was insured at Lloyd’s. Over the years 
several salvage attempts have been made on the 
vessel whose valuable cargo was intended to 
sustain the credit of English merchants at 
Hamburg during the trying times of the 
Napoleonic wars. These attempts have resulted 
in recovery of a total of some £100,000 of bullion 
and in 1859, when about £45,000 of this amount 
was raised, the Lutine Bell, cannon, the rudder 
and other relics were brought to the surface. 
The Bell is-rung to obtain silence when important 
announcements are to be made, one stroke for 
bad news, two strokes for good, and anyone 
who has heard the Bell rung will not doubt that 
its effectiveness is immediate and complete. 


In contrast to the bustle of the Room, the 
Committee suite—designed in Adam style and 
consisting of the Committee Room, the Chair- 
man’s and Deputy Chairman’s Rooms, a special 
Dining Room, a Conference Room and a Wait- 
ing Room—brings something of the elegance of 
a more leisurely era. The Committee Room has 
been adapted from the original Adam Great 
Room of Bowood House in Wiltshire, and here 
the Committee of Lloyd’s meet each Wednesday 
to administer the affairs of the Corporation. 

When anyone insures at Lloyd’s, he places his 
risk not with the Corporation of Lloyd’s but 
with one or more Syndicates of Members of 
Lloyd’s. There are approximately 4,800 Mem- 
bers and each conducts his underwriting 
business either personally or through an 
authorised Underwriting Agent, the general 
practice being for a number of members to 
carry on insurance business through a common 
underwriting agent who acts for each member 
of the syndicate. Each member of the syndicate 
concerned takes a prearranged share of every 
risk which is accepted by the underwriter on 
behalf of the individual members of the syndi- 
cate—each member of the syndicate is solely 
responsible for his particular share of the in- 
surance in exactly the same way as if he had in- 
dividually signed the policy for a stated amount. 
Lloyd’s syndicates—of which there are about 
300—work freely in competition with each 
other, and all specialise in one kind of insurance 
or another. 

It is sometimes thought that Lloyd’s under- 
writers’ business is restricted to marine insurance. 
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Though this was once the case, since the 189%, 
almost all types of insurance are written af 
Lloyd’s excepting long-term life. The closing of 
this gap is under consideration at the present 
time, but so radical a departure from previous 
practice naturally requires very careful thought 

In a short article it is impossible to deal fully 
with the stringent financial requirements with 


which every member of Lloyd’s has to comply jj 


in order to ensure that the security afforded by a 
Lloyd’s policy is of the highest order. But—to 
quote someone from abroad who conducted a 
searching inquiry into the security behind a 
Lloyd’s policy—it would be difficult to find any- 
where in industry a parallel to the precautions 


taken by members of Lloyd’s to make certain | 
that they will always be in a position to meet 


their obligations. 


The Society of Lloyd’s is the Association of | 


the Members who transact insurance in the place 
of business or market known as ‘Lloyd's, 
The affairs of the Society, as distinct from the 
individual underwriting businesses of the mem- 
bers, are managed by a Committee, which con- 
sists of twelve persons chosen by the members 
of Lloyd’s from amongst themselves. Each year 
the Committee of Lloyd’s elect a Chairman and 


Deputy Chairman who act as the chief executives § 


in carrying on the functions of the committee, 
With few exceptions, the committee does not 
dictate the type of risks accepted by individual 
members; it is only concerned with ensuring that 
they are able to meet the liabilities attaching 
thereto and that they conform to the basic 
regulations of Lloyd’s. 





After two centuries 
The City still knows that 
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Symbol of Safety 


Guardian of the City for more than 
200 years, the old Temple Bar is an appropriate 
emblem for the ‘Legal & General’. 
For we too, by the more modern method 
of insurance, are here to minimise the risks and 
hazards of everyday life. 
You cannot do better than consult the 
‘Legal & General’. 


LEGAL 
he, 
GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Established 1836 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATION - 188 FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom 














The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 34% with 
income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
£10 to £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2* 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits 
Sum Assured £10,000 
Age next Birthday 40 


Annual Premium £190-8-4 


Ask for a complete table 
of attractive rates 
for Whole Life and 


Endowment Assurance 
















PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
IN ILLNESS 


...may be 
chosen freely 


Private treatment in hospital, nursing home or consulting- 








J | 
Zs 


room may be chosen by B.U.P.A. subscribers and 
their dependants without fear of financial difficulty. 


B.U.P.A. is a non-profit-making organisa- 









tion. Cover continues irrespective 
of age, but new entrants must 
be under 65. This‘coupon 
will bring you full 


particulars. 


SSSR eeeeeeeeaes stececsscsessacssess 


THE BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield G.B.E., C.H., F.R.S. 
ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 

I would like to receive your explanator 'y brochure, 
‘Private Treatment in Uiness’’, 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Lloyd’s underwriters can only accept busi- 
ness through the medium of Lloyd’s Insurance 
Brokers; and there are about 220 firms who are 
permitted by the Committee of Lloya’s to 
operate in this way. Although they are called 
‘Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers’ they do noi have to 
place all their business at Lloyd’s and they do in 
fact place business with insurance companies 
too. To be admitted as a Lloyd’s broker is a 
privilege not lightly given. 

The premium income earned by Lloyd’s under- 
writers in respect of all classes of business for 
the year 1957—the last figures published— 


amounted to ever £276,000,000, more than half of 
which derives fromenon-marine categories. With 
values to be insured constantly rising and new 
forms of<insurance appearing, even this large 
figure will probably, when the next figures are 
published, have been greatly exceeded. 

It is this adaptability and individual enterprise, 
together with the unchallenged security behind a 
Lloyd’s policy and the underwriters’ determina- 
tion to continue to meet the needs of the insuring 
public despite damaging losses, which have led 
to increasing demands for cover from Lloyd’s 
underwriters. 


Reaching: for the Sky 


By LOUIS WULFF 


Lu: and up go the gleaming buildings of the 
post-war City of London, carving a new 
skyline of concrete and glass rectangles high 
above the irregular, haphazard rooftops that 
Hitler’s bomber pilots knew. Week by week, the 
vast office blocks grow. 

How long will this process go on? Are the 
designers right in trying to give the staid City a 
look of imitation New York? Will the eventual 
result be a City of grace and dignity, or a 
heterogeneous collection of nondescript, utili- 
tarian buildings without character or esthetic 
merit? These are questions debated as hotly in the 
City’s clubs and bars, boardrooms and coffee- 
shops as they are in architects’ offices and among 
the planning authorities themselves. 

The City Corporation plan for the new Lon- 
don has been in existence with various modifica- 
tions for thirteen years, and a fascinating scale 
model exhibited at the City Information Centre 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard—where it attracted 
disappointingly little attention—can be seen at 
Guildhall. But it does not give all the answers. 
There is much of the new City still unplanned. 
There are still far too many empty bomb sites, 


gaping like missing teeth, among the new build- 
ings and old.* 

Conservatism—in the non-political sense—is 
innate in the City where men tend to dislike 
anything new simply because of its newness. It is 
to this that a great deal of the criticism of the 
new London, built and to be built, can be traced. 
It is easy to sneer at ‘matchbox buildings’ and 
to condemn the property developers as men who 
merely want to make large amounts of money 
in a short space of time. Similar remarks were 
made, similar accusations levelled, when ancient 
Rome was being rebuilt after Nero’s little experi- 
ment in site-clearing by fire. The best way to 
judge is to go and look for yourself, and I chal- 
lenge any unprejudiced observer to spend a 
couple of hours walking round the square mile 
without being driven to the conclusion that the 
new, emerging City is a vast improvement on 
the old. 

Turn off Fleet Street up Fetter Lane and look 
at the wide, almost noble vista of New Fetter 
Lane, with its tall, well-proportioned office 
blocks and wide roadway, and compare it to the 
higgledy-piggledy maze of little narrow streets 
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and culs-de-sac, with mean and ugly little cop- 
verted houses which used to disgrace the area, 
Walk past St. Paul’s where civic lawns and gar. 
dens invite you to pause and watch the hurrying 
tide of traffic and bustling pedestrians from an 
oasis of calm, where one great modern building 
is set far back from the roadway to make way 
for further (and this time privately owned) lawns, 
Go into any of the new buildings in London 
Wall, persuade someone to take you on to the 
roof and look at the gradually developing line 
of Route Eleven, an exciting view of the City-to. 
come. 

Before you complete your tour and form your 
view, walk now round some of the old City, in 


the areas which many people think it a pity J 


escaped Hitler’s bombs. Go along Copthall 
Avenue and explore the tiny passages threading 
on either side of it, like deep canyons in a moun- 
tain range. The office blocks, built perhaps a 
hundred years ago when land values were a tiny 
fraction of what they are today, are set almost 
back to back, leaving just enough room between 
for a man, but not two abreast, to walk. No room 
here for lawns or flower beds. ‘No profit in that 
sort of thing, out of place among the counting 
houses,’ you can almost hear the Dickensian 
owners agreeing with their builders. Along the 
walls are ranged tall reflectors of polished metal, 
set at an angle to catch what little sunlight may 
penetrate between the walls, and to give a pale 
shadow of daylight to the unfortunates who work 
within. 

The sooner all such horrors—and there are 
plenty more elsewhere in the square mile—are 
swept away and replaced with buildings in the 
modern style which give light and space for 
those who work inside them, the better. 

One of the most interesting plans still in the 
preliminary discussion and sketches stage is for 


the rebuilding of the Stock Exchange. Lord 


Ritchie of Dundee, the Chairman, and his col- 
leagues on tne Council have allowed no hint of 
their intentions to leak out, but it is certain that 
the new "Change will be a very much taller build- 
ing than the old, designed to house many ‘more 











INVEST IN MORTGAGE LOANS 


737), INTEREST 





SAFETY - SECURITY - STABILITY 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 


An investment difficu t to equal 
* 
For full details write for Brochure T.S.1. 
MORTGAGE LOANS LTD. 
79 PICCADILLY, 


MANCHESTER | 








workers in more efficient and more comfortable 


| surroundings. It could well be a show place of | 


the new City. 

What of the other buildings of the future, the 
offices, flats and garages that as yet exist only 
on paper, or as dreams in an architect’s mind? 
. I have found complete agreement, at any rate 
on one point, among all the big men of property 
development with whom I have discussed this. 


they say, the height of new buildings must go up 
too. Some of the more visionary developers ind 
architects have talked of forty-, fifty-, or even 
sixty-storey blocks springing up in the next de 
cade or two. In the near future it may be possible 
for an architect, once he has heard what his client 
wants, to go to the chemists and ask them to 
produce a material with whatever special charac- 
teristics will best suit the design he has in mind. 
Perhaps the whole art of. building and con- 
struction will undergo another change as far- 
reaching as when concrete came to supplement 
and, too often, to replace, bricks. 








* Of the City’s 667 acres of property, 104 were 


; destroyed, 121 acres damaged by bombs. Up to now 


just over 100 separate redevelopment schemes have 
been completed. 


Because land values must continue to go up,. 
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IMPORTANT BONUS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
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THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
1 0/ P.A. BONUS TO INVESTORS 


will be paid in January 1961 for the six months 
4 0 from ist July, 1960 on the whole of the 

existing share capital and also on new invest- 
ments made in the immediate future, providing shares 
are not withdrawn before 31st December, 1960. 


This Bonus increases the yield from 34% to 


- te 
Si /, 


equal to £6.2.5. per cent on 
investments taxable at standard 

A SOUND 
Assets £12,000,000 


rate. 
Reserves exceed £500,000 
The Society itself pays the Income Tax 
No costs at all on investment or withdrawal—and withdrawal is prompt 
and easy 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 
Established 1848 


Write, telephone or call for full details. . 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 (Tel : MONarch 8985) 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT: CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 


INVESTMENT 








BINDING THE SPECTATOR AT HOME 


WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding the Spectator at home are still avail- 
able. Each binder will hold twenty-six copies. 


@ The BINDERS are specially designed for filing consecutive 
issues of the Spectator. Fully bound, they have the appearance 
of permanent binding. 


@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 


@ The BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting all matter 
to be read at sight. 
Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send 17s. 6d. to 


The Sales Manager, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 








What Of their Future? 


With affection, care and security, living 
in homely surroundings our children’s 
future is assured. 

This voluntary Society has helped nearly 
5,000 children during the past year 
(including spastics, diabetics and malad- 

' justed). 
LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 





















“your savings 
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Building Society 
3 0 


ASSETS £18,000,000 
4 





RESERVES £980,000 
i INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


Day-to-Day Interest 
i Withdrawals on request 
Head Office: High Street, Skipton, Yorks. 
MEMBER OF THE 
BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 

























Punching- money from metal 
in the Netherlands at the end 
of the Seventeenth Century. 
Today, careful investment is 
the wise way of making money. 
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money 


It really, pays to save at this rate! From 
the first day you invest with the G. & C. 
Finance Corporation your money earns 
7°. interest before any tax deductions. 
Compare this with the rate of your exist- 
ing investments and ask yourself if your 
money is being put to the best possible 
use. If it is not then obtain complete 
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Free-for-all Muddle 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


TINKERING with the very big 
problem which confronts him 
Mr. Lloyd has reduced Bank 
rate from 6 per cent. to 54 per 
cent. He hastened to tell the 
Institute of Directors that this 
implied no change in his policy 
of credit restriction. The time 
had not come to relax. A 6 per 
cent. Bank rate had simply be- 
come too high in relation to 


similar rates in other financial centres. If Mr. 
) Lloyd reads his financial papers he would see 


that 54 per cent. is also too high in relation to 
the financial centre he has in mind. Our Treasury 
bill rate at 5.1 per cent. is nearly 3 per cent. above 
the American Treasury bill rate. It still pays to 
move money from New York to London. But 
there seems to be a conspiracy between the 
powers in Washington and London to ignore 
international monetary movements, to pretend 
that currency speculation does not exist and to 
pursue the domestic policies each is bent on—the 
Americans keeping money very cheap and easy 
to ward off the trade recession they fear, the 
British keeping money very dear and tight to 
ward off the wage-cost inflation they fear. But 
does any sane person really believe that money 
controls without any other controls can solve 
our problems? 

Mr. Lloyd apparently does and as his sanity 
has never been in doubt I attribute this lapse to 
inexperience of the working of the economy. The 
Conservative Party, he told the Institute of 
Directors, won the last three elections on a pro- 
gramme which included no more nationalisation, 
the sweeping away of physical controls and 
rationing schemes. To quote: “We said we be- 
lieved in free enterprise, the working of the laws 
of supply and demand, consumer choice, etc. We 
did not believe in comprehensive and detailed 
State planning. We preferred to try to regulate 
our economy through the Budget and by 
monetary controls.’ And, he proudly added, 
‘these methods worked.’ They did indeed. We 
had nearly three years of stagnation and after 
one and a half years of expansion we are back 
again in restriction and stagnation—witness the 
latest figure for the index of production—and 
probably running into another recession. If that 
is the best Mr.>Lloyd’s methods of monetary 
control can do, it is surely ‘time to.make a 
change. 


I beg the Chancellor to look again at the real 
problem which confronts him. The balance of 
payments problem. The last half-year saw our 
surplus on current account fall to £35 million— 
against £116 million in the first half of 1959. Yet 
We are still investing abroad at the rate of over 


£300 million a year—£160 million in government * 


aid and grants and around £200 million in private 
enterprise. How does Mr. Lloyd right the balance 


of payments by monetary methods? If he makes. 


money dear enough to bring about’a general 
recession in the home trades—in order to reduce 
imports—he puts up the cost of our manufac- 
tures because he reduces the volume of output 


and so worsens our export chances. Of course, 
if he causes such a bad recession that widespread 
unemployment follows, he may think that he will 
bring down wages and so reduce the cost of our 
manufactures, but that is extremely unlikely as a 
matter of politics. Long before unemployment 
exceeds the 3 per cent. level he will be up against 
the Prime Minister as well as the trade unions 
and will be out of the Treasury. (A fine chance, 
then, for Mr. Butler to get back into the succes- 
sion!) Clearly, our payments situation is much 
too difficult a one to correct by monetary 
methods. 

The first practical step is to exercise some con- 
trol over external investment, so that our 
monetary position is not worsened by unneces- 
sary foreign investment which does nothing to 
help our exports. The financial press has lately 
been full of the exploits of the property mil- 
lionaires—Mr. Cotton putting up a quarter of 
the money to build a super-skyscraper over the 
Grand Central Station in New York, Mr. Clore 
buying another skyscraper at 40 Wall Street from 
the fabulous Mr. Zeckendorf, and Sir Brian 
Mountain of the Eagle Star and Second Covent 
Garden Property providing a fifth of the capital 
($164 million) for the first stage of a skyscraper 
development in Montreal. If these great entre- 
preneurs had so many dollars accruing to them 
the Treasury should have made them convert 
them into sterling to strengthen our precarious 
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balance of payments. If they had to buy the 
dollars, it is a Treasury disgrace. 

The next practical step is to reorganise the 
export trade, grouping the smaller companies in 
each trade into an export sales organisation 
under expert management and providing them 
with extended credits and an up-to-date sales 
research. 

If control of imports is out of the question— 
and no one wants to go back to import quotas— 
let the Government consider how to ease specific 
pressures at home without making money dear 
for everyone. The obvious control to reimpose 
is the building control. The boom in office build- 
ing and . private enterprise flats is obviously 
getting out of hand. Why wait for the inevitable 
collapse through over-expansion? Why not try 
some planning now? The building trades and 
the motor industry are the only sectors which 
have been pressing strongly on the labour market 
—so strongly indeed that another round of wage 
claims is presently meeting with little or no 
employer resistance. The wage settlement in the 
building dispute is likely to be the costliest for 
years. It is idle for Mr. Lloyd to plead for wage 
and profit restraint. It is his refusal of control in 
building which is responsible for the wage in- 
flation in that and other industries. 

The cost of having no controls but monetary 
ones is dangerously mounting up. If Mr. Lloyd 
does not believe in ‘comprehensive and detailed 
State planning,’ why does he have an ‘Economic 
Planning Board’ to which he has just appointed 
three new members? A Chancellor who refuses 
to use ‘planning’ and relies solely on general 
monetary techniques is, I fear, doomed to failure. 


Three Into Thirteen 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


EFORE this year’s party conferences are 

forgotten, it is worth taking a look at what 
was said by the assembled delegates and repre- 
sentatives about Europe, and the problem of the 
Six and the Seven. 

The Liberals passed a three-tiered resolution 
warning the Government of the dangers to 
Britain and the Commonwealth of the split in 
Europe. They urged it to start discussions with 
the Commonwealth and the Seven ‘with a view 
to the entry of the United Kingdom and other 
countries into the Common Market,’ accepted 
the Common Market as a step towards political 
integration; and urged Britain to ‘take the lead 
in establishing common political institutions for 
Western Europe of which she is a part.’ The 
discussion produced an extremely sensible speech 
from Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, who attacked 
the view that entry into the Common Market 
meant cutting off Commonwealth trade and 
argued that freer trade with Europe was a step 
to freer world trade. For a country dependent 
on exports, that makes good sense. 

Items 189 to 192 on the Labour Party Con- 
feretice agenda were, with slight variations, in 
favour of full membership of the Common Mar- 
ket. Resolution 191 rejected ‘the concept of ’a 
separate EFTA’; No. 192 wanted the Common- 
wealth and the EFTA countries to go into the 
Common Market too. But the Conference did 


not get around to discussing the subject. 

The debate on Europe. at the Conservative 
Conference was short. A speech by Peter Gold- 
man put the issues into perspective. He intro- 
duced a note of urgency by pointing to Britain’s 
poor export performance compared with that of 
the Six; the best way to help the Commonwealth, 
he argued, was by providing it with investment 
capital. And only a strong Britain—which pre- 
sumably is one inside the Common Market 
system—would be able to do this. But the 
summing-up by Mr. Edward Heath; the man at 
the receiving end of all the Common. Market 
resolutions, satisfied nobody. Mr. Heath was so 
careful to balance his points on what the Govern- 
ment would do, with others on what it couldn't 
or wouldn't do, that his audience was left, as it 
were, in mid-Channel; the audience was about 
equally divided between those who thought the 
Lord Privy Seal had said the Government was 
going to try to get into the Common Market 
and those who were convinced it was staying out. 

What is the Government's policy on the Com- 
mon Market? In essentials it is still as stated 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on July 25 in the House 
of Commons. This speech listed five main diffi- 
culties in the way of Britain joining the European 
Economic Community: Commonwealth ties; 
the special position of British agriculture; the 
problem of adopting a common external tariff; 
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the agreement with the EFTA countries; and the 
objections to supra-national institutions. All of 
these snags were mentioned by Mr. Heath. Be- 
tween them they represent a formidable set of 
obstacles to any bargain between the Six and 
the Seven. 

Mr. Heath tried not to be too pessimistic. He 
claimed that since the Commons debate in July 
the situation had been improved by the Prime 
Minister’s visit to Bonn. Dr. Adenauer, at any 
rate, Was anxious to see agreement reached. So 
was Signor Fanfani. France is the difficulty: a 
bleak statement that the French Government 
‘said they would work with their partners in the 
Six to examine the solutions’ was the best Mr. 
Heath could say about de Gaulle’s intentions. 

It all comes down to what Mr. Heath called 
the ‘very modest target’ of finding a position 
from which to negotiate. The signs are that this 
is not going to be at all easy. Whatever the short- 
comings of government policy on European 
integration since the Six first emerged as a 
separate bloc, there is no doubt about its present 
desire for a solution, and its inability to force 
the pace. But on the economic side proposals 
to smooth out differences by tariff-cutting, purely 
on a Six-Seven basis, come up against the most- 
favoured-nation clause of the GATT. Indeed, it 
is said that President de Gaulle is having the 
motto ‘GATT MIT UNS’ woven into the arms of 





COMPANY MEETING 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES 





INCREASED PROFIT 


Tue Fortieth Annual General Meeting of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
October 26 in London, Mr. A. A. Estall, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

In his circulated review for the year ended March 
31, 1960, the chairman reported a profit of £85,108 
against £46,811 the previous year. Taxation accounted 
for £30,710 and replanting and upkeep of immature 
areas during the year took £9,445. A further £8,000 
had been transferred to replanting reserve and it was 
felt that £35,000 was adequate to see replanted acre- 
age through to maturity. 

A final dividend of 10%, less tax, was recom- 
mended, making a total of 15% for the year. These 
absorbed £32,077 and left a carry forward of £45,430. 

The cost of producing 2,430,500 Ibs. rubber was 
some £14,000 higher than the previous year when 
some 2,400,000 Ibs. had been harvested. The net 
proceeds of rubber crop was over £70,000 more than 
the previous year. 

It was hoped to produce 2,600,000 Ibs. of rubber 
in the current year, 991,500 Ibs. having been secured 
for the first five months. 

Replanting was going ahead as planned on both 
Bekoh and Coronation Estates. The policy was to 
replant all the old seedling areas with high yielding 
stock. 

No forward sales of the current year’s crop had 
been made, with the exception of 120 tons of rubber 
for shipment 20 tons monthly July to December this 
year at an average price of 31-3/8d. per Ib. c.i.f. 

Buildings and equipment had been maintained in 
good condition but it was anticipated that with rising, 
crops some enlargement of factory and smokehouse 
would be required on Bekoh Estate within the next 
two years. 

The chairman concluded his review with a tribute 
to the efficiency and loyalty of the Managers and the 
Estate staff and also thanked their Visiting Agents 
and their agents in Kuala Lumpur for their whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

The report was adopted. 
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the Fifth Republic. And if the Government tries 
to go a stage further and talks of a low-tariff 
customs union of the Six and Seven, the cry 
immediately goes up that this is an attempt to 
get the old Free Trade Area in by the back 
door. 

The favourite solution of Community officials 
in Brussels seems to be a general reduction of 
tariffs negotiated in the GATT. This, it is hoped, 
would bring tariffs down to a point where no 
country would be prevented from selling its 
goods in the Common Market. But this solution 
would apply to GATT members outside Europe 
as well; and until the Presidential: elections are 
out of the way the United States will do nothing 
very positive to its tariffs—even after that, a 
lot will depend on who the new President is. 
Still, the key man in the situation is President 
de Gaulle. Until he feels prepared to talk more, 
nothing that anyone else can say will have very 
much. effect. So it is to be hoped the conference 
resolutions will not be too carefully filed away: 
it is not impossible that they might be fitted into 
the agenda again next year. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


NCE again the equity share markets have 

been sustained by good dividend payments. 
Although the signs of a trade recession multiply, 
the market is not likely to come back much as 
long as dividend payments go up, for the result- 
ing increase in dividend yields prevents any big 
selling. Another reassuring fact is the postpone- 
ment of the big Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
issue, which has allowed steel shares to recover. 
On the other hand, there is nothing very much to 
encourage fresh buying of equities. The big 
industrial mergers which are taking place—Pye 
and E. K. Cole, Coats and Patons and Baldwins 
—are not so much expansion moves as steps to- 
wards protection and defence of existing posi- 
tions. The chief interest in markets has been the 
staging of new issues. The SAMUEL issue should 
go well, for a yield of 34 per cent. for a well- 
known merchant bank is higher than is usually 
offered for this class of security. 


Food . Shares 


A correspondent has asked me to recommend 
shares of companies engaged in the retail food 
trades and the manufacture of bread. I have 
already called attention to RANKS, the millers, 
and their shares can still be bought at 24s. 9d. 
to yield 5 per cent. on the last dividend of 124 
per cent., which was covered 2.2 times. The retail 
food trade, as everyone knows, has become 
extremely competitive. Self-service stores, super- 
markets, price-cutting of branded “goods and 
other forms of aggressive salesmanship have 
created something like a revolution in the trade 
and it is thought that one in every seven of the 
small grocers will eventually be forced out of 
business. When stability will be reached is any- 
body’s guess, but with just over 50 per cent. of 
the trade still handled by the independents the 
multiple stores will go on fighting each other for 
a long time. The most aggressive is TESCO STORES 
which recently took over John Irwin, the north 
of England grocery chain. This added 217 shops 
to its already big chain of 160 self-service stores. 
If the high rate of profit per shop of the latter. 
could be secured from the former, Tesco earn- 
ings would advance sharply. At the moment 
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Tesco 1s. shares look fully valued at 16s. to yie 
only 1.4 per cent. on the last results. While wait 
ing for Tesco to come back investors might cor 
sider EXPRESS DAIRY and INTERNATIONAL TEA 
Express Dairy have supermarkets in develop 
ment, while International are quietly increasin 
the number of self-service stores. Express yiel 
3 per cent. on the last dividend 2.2 times covered 
while International yield 3.6 per cent. on th 
12} per cent. dividend covered only 1.7 time 
Frozen foods is a rapidly developing busine 
and ROSS GROUP (which includes Young’s Potted 
Shrimps) is expanding fast. At 20s. these share 
yield 44 per cent. 


Property. Shares 
The merger between Mr. Cotton’s CITY CENTRE 
and Mr. Clore’s CITY AND CENTRAL—the con- 
fusion between the names led to so many dealing 
mistakes that a merger became almost impera- 
tive—-caused a further boom in property shares 
and, in my opinion, a too bullish appraisal of 
future prospects. It is almost impossible to say 
whether a developing property business, yielding 
2 per cent. or less on current dividends, is fairly 
valued. Only Mr. Cotton and Mr. Clore really 
know and they are not likely to tell the market 
Profit-taking seems justified—even in shares like 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES at 43s. and CENTRAL A 
DISTRICT at 47s., which I was recommending od 
long ago at 24s. and 34s. respectively. When the 
dust has settled the more conservatively mam 
aged LAND SECURITIES is probably the safeg 
holding. Meanwhile, investors might consider 
reinvesting some of their profits in DAVIS SECURF 
Ties 5s. shares at 8s. This company is an offshoot 
of the WOOD HALL TRUST, recently acquired by 
Samuel Montagu, whose subsidiary, Davi 
Estates, has been developing properties very 
successfully. The object is to take over from 
Davis Estates select properties which are suitable 
for holding as permanent investments. The first 
dividend is to be only 5 per cent., but as the 
policy is one of expansion, and as a full distribu 
tion of profits is to be made, the directors expect 
to recommend progressive increases in the rate 
of dividend. The shares were offered for sale at 
5s. 9d. in September and seem to me to bea 
slow but safe medium for capital appreciation 
| 


Company Notes : 


1iR LEONARD PaTON, chairman of Harrisons 
and Crosfield, was a little cautious last year 
in forecasting the results for 1959-60. Profits for 
the year ended June 30 have turned out to be 
excellent, thus maintaining the company’s very 
progressive dividend record. The final dividend 
of 94 per cent., plus a 24 per cent. bonus, makes 
a total of 15 per cent., which compares with 12 
per cent. paid on the smaller capital. This wad 
increased by a scrip issue last December. Group 
trading profits have risen by 22 per cent. from 
£1.31 million to £1.6 million, which is one of thé 
largest increases in recent years, giving a net 
surplus of £664,764 against £571,166. It will be 
interesting to learn from the chairman’s report 
when this is available, which divisions of this 
great concern have contributed to the higher 
profits; undoubtedly that section connected with 
the rubber industry, for which Harrisons and 
Crosfield act as secretaries for so many comMm- 
panies, will be one of them. The company has 
many ramifications overseas as merchants, 
agents, importers and exporters and has recently 
added new interests at home so that this year the 
chairman’s report will be awaited with particulat 
interest. The £1 deferred shares now 52s. 6d. xd 
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are well below their best price of the year of 
62s. 6d. and give an attractive income yield of 
5.1.per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend which is 
covered as much as 2.8 times. 

Since the last accounts of A. Wilson’s Stores 
(Holdings) Ltd. the company’s capital has been 
increased from £112,000 to £804,480 by a two- 
fot-one scrip issue and by various acquisitions 
which accounted for 56 per cent. of this increase. 
Many of these have contributed profits for 


B periods: of. more, and some for less, than twelve 


months, but the chairman, Mr. John Tilling, 
states that had all the companies traded for a 
period of twelve months, the profits would have 
been around £340,000, which is close enough to 
his forecast of last March. The profit for the 
year ended June 30 was £390,618; taxation 
absorbed £183,575 and £42,319 goes to tax 
reserve, giving a net profit of £70,043. There is to 
be a final dividend of 4 1/6 per cent., which with 
the interim dividend on the smaller capital makes 
4 total of 20 5/6 per cent. At the same time an 
interim dividend of 124 per cent. is to be paid 
on account of the current year, for which the 
chairman has forecast a dividend of not less than 
30 per cent. It will be interesting to learn from 
fis statement at the annual general meeting in 
December as to the company’s future prospects, 
articularly as since the end of their financial 
year they have bought Ross and Blairman, a 
chain of eighteen retail shops which should add 
to their profits. If the company continues to 
éxpand and the dividend cover is increased, then 
the 2s. ordinary shares at 10s. 9d. xd. yielding 
58 per cent. must be considered a good purchase. 
They could gradually build up to a lower income 
yeturn when their trading and profit trend be- 
comes more apparent. 





_————EE 


COMPANY MEETING 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER 
ESTATES 





4 MR. L. I. SIMPSON’S STATEMENT 


Tue Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Kepong 
(Malay) Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on Octo- 
ber 27 in London, Mr. J. W. A. Calver, T.D., M.A., 
presiding in the absence abroad of the Chairman, 
Mr. L. I. Simpson. 

The following are extracts from the Chairman's 
circulated statement : — 

The Trading Profits amounted to £447,592. This 
includes eighteen months’ profit from our Subsidiary 
Company, The Buntar Rubber Estates Ltd., amount- 
ing to £58,866 part of which, being pre-acquisition 
profits, had to be appropriated to Reserves. We are 
able to recommend a final dividend of 224 per cent., 
making 30 per cent. for the year. 

The crop for 1959 from Kepong Plantations was 
10;369,789 Ibs. and was up to expectations. In the 
current year we have harvested 7,107,847 lbs. up to 
the end of August which is in excess of the estimate. 
In. addition the crop from the Buntar Estates is 
expected to be about 1,350,000 Ibs. so that our total 
crop for the year should be in the region of 
12,000,000 Ibs. 

Turning to the current year’s trading,-the average 
price we have received to date is a little above the 
figure at the same time last year. So unless the price 
falls again substantially there seems no reason why 
we should not have another good year in 1960. 

During the year we continued to produce the 
whol@Of our crops in the form of concentrated latex 
sold under the trade name “Lacentex.” The market 
for this product held up well. 

During the year we replanted 1,499 acres of old 
seedling rubber and planted 67 acres of new land 
with high yielding rubber bringing our total acreage 
of budded or clonal rubber up to 14,491 acres. Our 
| planting programme for 1960 is 1,271 acres. 

The report was adopted. 
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Against the Poor 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Peop.Le of liberal opin- 
ions find it easy to 
assume that other 
liberals have the same 
opinions on all subjects; 
and it was a shock to 
me to discover that many 
people with whom I see 
eye to eye on most 
aspects of reform feel 
entirely differently on the 
subject of abortion. By 
the same token, * many 
people may have been startled to read in last 
Sunday’s Observer a letter from Dr. Alick 
Bourne saying that he thought that in most 
respects the law relating to abortion in this 
country was in no need of alteration. Startled, 
because it was the spectacular Bourne case of 
1938, when this courageous doctor stood trial 
and was acquitted of illegality after terminating 
2 pregnancy caused on a fourteen-year-old girl 
by rape, that established in case law the principle 
of the legality of abortion on grounds of health. 

Dr. Bourne’s letter closely follows the publica- 
tion of a book called Law for the Rich, by Alice 
Jenkins, which contains a plea for the opposite 
view. The facts about abortion and the law are 
not, I suppose, new to anyone concerned profes- 
sionally with hospitals and welfare. There are 
more than 40,000 illegal operations in Britain a 
year—one every twelve minutes. The majority of 
botched abortions seem to be self-induced, and 
done by mothers of existing children who simply 
cannot take the strain of another. Back-street 
operations can and do cause death; more often 
they result in a messy and septic job which 
leaves the woman mutilated or sick, occasionally 
crippled and frequently unable to bear more 
children. The same operation, conducted by 
skilled men in proper hospitals, carries no more 
risk than the average operation for tonsillitis. 

By a law passed in 1861, all termination of 
pregnancy, even in the direst circumstances to 
save a mother’s life, is illegal; but case law has 
partly modified this; the situation at present is 
that a doctor acting in the health interests of his 
patient will probably be acquitted by a jury but 
may lose his professional reputation all the 
same; in other cases he may be found guilty, in 
plenty more never tried at all. The situation is 
rank with confusion. 





By far the most valuable part of Law for the 
Rich is the introduction by Dr. Glanville 
Williams, Reader of English Law at Cambridge. 
He casts a searching doubt on the widely 
held theory that life starts with conception, 
which is one of the strongest arguments against 
termination of pregnancy in any circumstances. 
He quotes from medical data proving that be- 
tween a half and a third of all fertilised ova are 
swept away naturally. He quotes from a Catholic 
theologian (unfortunately not named) who 
pointed out that if the idea that the soul starts 
at the moment of conception were logically 
accepted, priests would spend their time 
baptising the menstrual flow; and remarked that 
priests do not, in fact, perform the rites over a 
naturally aborted foetus that they would over a 
dead baby. Even more plausibly, Dr. Williams 
establishes that in practice nobody does look on 
a miscarriage as death—even those who do tend 
to look on an abortion as murder. Granted 
that the accidental ending of a wanted pregnancy 
may cause a lot of misery, it is still a hope that 
has been quenched, not a fact: a broken en- 
gagement may cause a lot of unhappiness too, 
but that does not make it a divorce. 

Dr. Williams has drawn up a plan of reform 
which has been shelved once as a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill, but may be re-presented any time. He 
proposes legalising abortion to the extent of 
putting the onus of proof on the prosecution to 
show that a doctor has not acted in the interests 
of his patient, and setting out the various circum- 
stances in which a doctor may act: the one really 
controversial one is ‘in the belief that there 
would be grave risks . . . to the patient’s physi- 
cal or mental health . . . having regard to all 
the circumstances including the patient’s condi- 
tion of life.’ 

Apart from this one clause, the Bill would 
quite likely pass, as it virtually confirms what 
case law has in any case established. And it 
would clear honest practitioners of any danger of 
prosecution. But this clause is in many ways the 
important one, since it is obviously the ‘condi- 
tion of life’ rather than health that is responsible 
for illegal abortions. 

There are a number of arguments offered 
against such a Bill. Some are wild, such as the 
danger to population rates, or the idea that such 
a Bill is a step towards infanticide; some are 
extremely serious, such as the psychological 
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Why not join the thousands of people who have 
already solved this problem with Personal Cheque 
Accounts at the Midland. It’s the easiest way to get 
a bank account of your own — and it is not expensive. 
Midland Bank Personal Cheques cost only 5/-d. a book 
of 10 and there are no other charges at all. You'll want 
to know more about this service, introduced specially for 
you by the Midland Bank. Call in at your local branch— 
our staff there will be happy to help you. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY 





For over 50 years DRY SACK ~ 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 

















Also available in half flasks. 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow & Aberdeen Universities 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 22 3Ist March to 16th April 1961 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, DELPHI, MISTRA, SPARTA, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS 
or SOUNION, SANTORINI, DELOS, Veo THE METEORA, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, 
roe BOSPHORUS, ISTA ERGAMUM, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS, 

Nossos, MALLIA or GORTYNA & PHAESTOS, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY,LEBANON,CYPRUS 


CRUISE No. 23 15th April to Ist May 1961 
VENICE, DUBROVNIK, PYLOS, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, BEIRUT, 
BYBLOS, KRAK DES GHEVALIERS, BAALBEK (Optional 2-day visit to DAMASCUS & 
PALMYRA; or BETHLEHEM & JERUSALEM; or PETRA), FAMAGUSTA, SALAMIS, 
NICOSIA, ST. HILARION, BELLAPAIS, KYRENIA, RHODES, KAMIROS, DELOS, 
MYKONGS, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS or SOUNION, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


CRUISE No. 24 30th April to [6th May 1961 
VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, 8'DE, 
RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS, CAPE 
HELLES, G ALLIPO LI, TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, DELOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI & 
ELEUSIS or SOUNION, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, DELPHI, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 25 8th August to 24th August 1961! 


VENICE, KORCULA, OLYMPIA, CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, 

MALLIA or GORTYNA & PHAESTOS, RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, 

EPHESUS, PATMOS, CAPE HELLES, re TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, 

SAMOTHRAKI, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS or SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, 
DELPHI, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
CRUISE No. 26 23rd August to 8th September 1961 


GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 27 7th to 23rd September 1961 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will 
give lectures on board and at various sites visit€d 


Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W- 
Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon Guy Pentreath> 
Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, Rev. Lawrence Waddy. Mr. J. B- 
Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden & Mr. T. S. R. Boase 


PRICES FROM 95 GNS. 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K79) TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON. Phone: MUS 8070 
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danger of ‘interrupting the process of mother- 
hood. The alternative, however, may well be 
worse. Being forced into marriage can make a 
woman neurotic; being sacked from work and 
driven-from home cam have its psychological con- 
sequences too. It is perfectly true that you cas 
find women obsessed ‘with guilt about this years 
later; but I have read letters from women 
obsessed with guilt about birth control, about 
tefusing to sleep with fiancés who were later 
Killed, about letting their children go for adop- 
tion; women can get obsessed about anything. 

Thete is also another point which I was made 
aware.of when trying to write up the experiences 
gf aiftiend which | hoped (naively) to sell to a 
magazine. She had had two illegal operations. 
The first time she had been unmarried. but in 
love; and although the actual proceedings were 
expensive enough to be untraumatic in them- 
selves—kindly doctor, clean nursing home, 
proper anzsthetics—she suffered a lot: depres- 
sion mental and physical, and a feeling of being 
let down. Two years later and newly and happily 


married, she’ became pregnant again. Her 
husband ‘had just got a highly mobile job 
abroad; going through with the pregnancy 


would. have meant’ either prolonged separation 
or a complete curtailment of his career. So she 
had the operation again, and this time felt none 
of the depression of the first time—nothing but 
relief. Her experience seems to suggest that it is 
what such an operation implies that produces 
some of the psychological snags and the climate 
of opinion in which a woman seeks an abortion 
can itself make some difference to the amount 
of damage it does. 

But many arguments against altering the law 
stem, sometimes unconsciously, from a moral 
repugnance—from a feeling that abortion is a 
form of murder. It is a strong and a serious 
opinion, and it is not one to be lightly discounted. 
But moral squeamishness must not prevent us 
from: carrying this to its logical conclusion. If 
there are over 40,000 abortions a year, and 150 
prosecitions for procuring an abortion, then 
something like a million murderers walk unde- 
tected—-and most of these are the women them- 
selves. in fact, the women are never prosecuted; 
we do accept abortion in this country, legal or 
not. 

Bourne’s voice, weighty as it is on this sub- 
ject, is not the only one. Over a million women 
felt sufficiently determined to end their preg- 
nancies to defy the law, in most cases at hideous 
risk to themselves; there may be far more than 
that, since only the unsuccessful cases usually 
get reported. If we. are sure that they are 
legally and morally wrong, then far more 
rigorous measures could be taken to stop them. 
If we feel that no woman should be asked to 
bear a. child she does not want if means are 
at hand to prevent it, and that it is as hard on 
an unwanted child to ve born in such circum- 
stances as on the unwilling mother, then we must 
not tolerate a law which forces on poor’ women 
a revolting risk which richer women evade 
with ease and frequency. For the law as it stands 
at present does not keep women from abortion. 
It simply forces them to resort to skewers and 
packing needles and ergot and gin; or a psycholo- 
gist’s certificate and a weekend in a nursing 
home, according to their station. 
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Beefeating 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A DOZEN steak houses 
have cropped up in 
London over the past 
four years, and more 
keep coming: a new 
Angus has just opened in 
Soho, five months after 
the. opening of Lyons’ 
first ‘specialising’ (the 
trade’s term) steak house 
in Baker Street. What 
is the lure of these 
monochromatic, predict- 
able restaurants which offer little more variety 
for the customer than a choice between different 
cuts off beef? 

Peter Evans, the young originator of steak 
houses and managing director of two restaurants 
which bear his name in Soho and Kensington, 
believes that London palates ‘went dull’ during 
the war, and that the desire for gastronomic 
adventure became correspondingly low-keyed: 
Steak houses, he thinks, take the gamble out of 
eating and people appreciate their safety. But 
Lyons believe the craving for steak is a reaction 


A 


*from wartime privation; they see the trend 


towards dining out as another reflection of 
prosperity—steak has become a status symbol. 
Believing that businessmen would prove solid and 
reliable beef-eaters Lyons built a steak house in 
the centre of mercantile Baker Street: and when 
I was there I could count no more than five 
female heads among over a hundred male 
executive types. 


The competition between the main steak house 
groups—Evans, Angus, and Lyons—for the 
attention. of businessmen and theatregoers (the 
restaurants stay open until midnight) centres 
around their steaks. Who uses the best meat? 
The three Angus Houses swear by the Aberdeen 
Angus beef they get from Scotland after careful 
scouting. Peter Evans believes there is nothing 
to compare with his Galloway beef and defines 
the Aberdeen Angus as a ‘short-horned crossbred 
heifer,’ a genetic distinction pointing to a weak- 
ness that escapes me. Lyons use chilled Argentine 
beef, but they argue that it is a superior brand, 
not to be compared with the frozen sirloin used 
at the cheaper grills specialising in steak around 
Leicester Square and: Piccadilly. Only the 
customer can judge which is right. 

Though Peter Evans started the Angus Steak 
Houses, he has recently left his partners and 
begun his eponymous restaurants. The rift was 
caused because they failed to agree on the best 
way of facing competitors—of whom the most 
formidable is, of course, Lyons. Evans wanted 
to branch out and vary the menu with scampi 
and lamb (which he has done): Angas saw no 
reason to alter a successful formula. But split as 
they are, Evans and Angus agree on several 
points: that Scotch beef is best; that it should be 
hung for two weeks; and that the filet, brought 
into pre-eminence by the French, is basically 
tasteless and overrated. They do not much admire 


French meat cookery; it is dismissed as a cover- 
up for inferior beef. Scotch beef, they believe, 
can stand on its own without garniture, requiring 
nothing more than a quick searing. 

The roots of the steak house, in fact, lie in 
America. Evans thinks American presentation 
has always been superior to our own, and Beale 
of Angus told me that ‘eventually we follow the 
United States in everything.’ Lyons, Evans and 
Angus have all made recent idea-seeking trips to 
the States; some have returned to make concrete 
changes, others are a bit vague, like the manager 
of one who, when I asked him what innovations 
he had made as a consequence, replied: ‘Well, 
uh . . . we now serve iced water. . . .” 

The predominance of rump steak eating :s, 
however, a native variation on an unabashed 
Amiérican theme, for rump cuts are rarely used in 
the United States. Rump steak has a good flavour 
and is the least expensive cut served at the 
English houses. Angus has systematically been 
trying to woo its clients away from fillets and it 
appears to have succeeded: out of the 4,000 
steaks consumed in the three Angus houses 
each week, seven-eighths are rump and sirloin, 
one-eighth fillet and T-bone. 

Otherwise, the duplication of the American 
style is complete and no apologies are made for 
such accessories as cole slaw (chopped raw 
cabbage and mayonnaise), corn on the cob, apple 
pie with cheese, and banana splits. The menu 
language, too, is laced with American-style 
hyperbole — ‘supremely succulent,’ ‘grilled to 
perfection,’ ‘food unsurpassed,’ ‘grilled morning- 
picked mushrooms,’ ‘young white heads of 
cauliflower,’ ‘eagle-eyed supervision,’ ‘tiny garden 
peas.” 

The steaks served—though not cheap when 
added to the extras, 2s. 6d. for salads, 1s. 6d. for 
potatoes—are generally better than those the 
average consumer gets from his butcher, who 
can usually only obtain steak that is too fresh 
(well-aged beef has a pinky-beige hue when raw; 
it shouldn’t be deep red) and consequently tough. 
And the managers point out that nobody at home 
can reproduce the heat needed to seal a steak in 
on an ordinary cooker—an edge which the steak 
houses will always have over the do-it-yourselfers 
and also over most ordinary, non-specialising 
restaurants. 





WHERE THEY ARE 
(the better ones, that is). 
ANGUS STEAK HOUSES: 


Fulham Road, SW3. 
Leicester Square, WC2. 
Blandford Street, W1. 
Dean Street, W1. 


PETER EVANS’ EATING HOUSES: 
Kingly Street, W1. 
Kensington High Street, W8. 

LYONS STEAK HOUSE 


(called ‘The Steak House’) 
Baker Street, W1. 
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Design Prevention 


By GAVIN LYALL 


Mr. GEORGE ROMNEY is 
- the president of Ameri- 
g can Motors, the man 
who a few years ago (and 
before Detroit ever took 
the idea seriously) intro- 
duced the ‘compact’ car 
—in his case, the Ramb- 
ler. And a couple of 
months ago he renewed 
this impression of being 
ahead of the times by 
announcing that car 
styling is moving towards the functional, away 
from the frills, and in the general direction of 
‘realism and reason.’ Henceforth, he said, the 
Rambler would have no ‘abrupt and whimsical 
changes’ in its looks—referring, I suppose, to the 
tendency of exciting American cars such as the 
Thunderbird to be ‘modified’ each year out of 
all distinction. But as—although possibly few 
heard him in the cheering—he went on to 
announce the styling changes in the 1961 Ramb- 
ler, this may suggest only that Mr. Romney 
spins words so that they land on their edges. 
What brings all this closer to home is that at 
the Motor Show this year the big British manu- 
facturers had, for one reason and (I think) 
another, tacitly boarded Mr. Romney’s band- 
wagen. The one reason is that none of them 
had anything really new to show this year and 
probably won’t have for some time: hence the 
proud pre-Show announcements by BMC and 
Ford that their models would remain unchanged; 
no whimsy about those boys. Generally speaking, 
a British model shape is expected to last in pro- 
duction for five years without significant changes. 
This means that we can expect nothing new in 
the 1,000 c.c. class (A40, Anglia, Mini-Minor, 
Popular, Herald) for at least three years—except- 
ing a new Morris Minor and the new Rootes 
small car, the latter due in two years. Things may 
start to move in the 1,500 c.c. class from next 
spring, when rumour has it that Ford’s will 
bring out a new saloon to plug the gap between 
the Anglia ard the Consul. This could easily 
spark changes in the Hillman Minx, the Vauxhall 
Victor and the smallet Wolseleys and Rileys, all 





- of which have been familiar faces for some time. 


It is just this sort of competition, of course, 
that produces the abrupt whimsicality that Mr. 
Romney was denouncing; well, we shall just have 
to see how proud everybody is of standing by 
the same old model then. What we may also see 
—although this is more likely to appear in the 
1,000 c.c. designs that are being thought up now 
for production in three years’ time—are signs 
of that ‘functionalism rather than frills’ that 
Mr. Romney was announcing about. Unless I 
have my ear to the wrong piece of oil-stained 
ground, there are a number of our boys who are 
only awaiting the day when they can heave out 
that stack of old envelopes on which they design 
their cars and just stop caring about looks. The 
car (they argue) is becoming degraded as a status 
symbol; it is becoming just a piece of furniture. 
Look (they say) at the success of the Volks- 


wagen, which has been virtually unchanged in 
looks for twenty-two years. And I rather suspect 
that the functionalism of the Mini-Minor, with 
its seams on the outside, is the first fruit of this. 

Now, if this meant more concentration on fuel 
economy, gear ratios and stopping the back 
wheels trying to catch up with front—fine; only 
why can’t we do this and have the seams on the 
inside? Cars may be becoming furniture—but 
while I don’t boast in pubs about the high speed 
and low maintenance cost of my table, I still pick 
the best-looking (to my eye) of the functional 
ones. And if I were going to challenge the Volks- 
wagen’s success the first thing I wouldn’t do is 
chuck away the one card I have: that most small 
cars look better than the Volkswagen. I would 
concentrate on matching its toughness, fuel 
economy and especially its world-wide servicing 
organisation, and make a better-looking car. Nor 
would I even be surprised—when I had achieved 
all this—at the abrupt whimsicality with which 
the Volkswagen came up to date in looks. 

All of which left us with a Motor Show rather 
like a man who has forgotten the point of the 
joke but goes on spinning it out in the hope that 
somebody will laugh somewhere and he can stop. 
There were the foreign cars (we are going to have 
to reckon hard with the Swedes, if their Volvo 
P1800 is anything to go by), and there was show- 
manship (two chassis on the Riley stand, wheels 
revolving, apparently proving that Rileys can 
go over three-inch bumps. Which is something 
I'd rather assumed they could do), and there were 
the accessories on the first floor. It was interest- 
ing to see two firms displaying fuel injection 
systems (which the Messerschmidt 109 had in 
1940); it will be interesting to see how soon one 
of the major manufacturers breaks away from 
the Old Boy carburettor firms and gives us fuel 
injection’s economies in the under-£1,000 class. 
1 count the years until then. 


Postscript ee 


I APOLOGISE for return- 
ing to the—to some— 
tedious subject of public 
relations: I hope never 
to have to do so again. 
But Mr. Roger Wim- 
bush’s letter last week, 
and Mr. Eric Williams’s 
this, need to be answered. 

Mr. Wimbush is wrong 
to suppose that my col- 
league, Katharine White- 
horn, and I are ‘indeed 
unfortunate’ (in the sense of being unusually 
unfortunate) in our experience of the people in 
public relations. It is simply that we have been 
allowed to voice what many colleagues of ours, 
on many newspapers, weeklies, and magazines, 
complain about, but are not given the space to 
say in print. 

I was interested to learn from Mr. Wimbush’s 
letter that he is Director of Studies to the Insti- 





tute of Public Relations. I had had no reason to 
suppose there was such a thing. I suggest that 
Mr. Wimbush instructs the profession’s cadets :) 


1. To get journalists’ names right. Mr. Wim- 
bush, Director of Studies to the Institute of 
Public Relations, refers to Katharine Whitehorn 
as ‘Kathleen.’ 

2. Not to telephone journalists at their offices 
when a letter would do: a telephone call is 
more likely than not to interrupt a journalist 
in writing an article—a letter can be dealt with 
at his convenience. 

3. Not to telephone a journalist at his: home: 
he may well be writing his article there to escape 
being pestered by public relations people on 
the office telephone. 

4. Not to offer journalists private trips abroad, 
all expenses paid, on the express condition that 
they write articles in their papers solely about 
the one, named, branded product, and do not 
name its rivals. 

5. Not to send batches of expensive photo- 
graphs to papers that do not publish photo- 
graphs. 

6. Not to suppose that a free luncheon buys 
a journalist for life—or, indeed, at all. Or 
entitles one to call him by his first name from 
then on, and to suppose that he will always puff 
one’s goods, under the Old Pals’ Act. (One 
eminent journalist I know will not accept lun- 
cheon invitations from public relations people 
at all, but says that if they have anything to 
sell they can make an appointment to see him 
at his office.) 

7. To answer journalists’ written requests for 
information. 

8. To get themselves acquainted with the 
goods their clients sell. (Mr. Wimbush knows 
perfectly well that the burden of journalists’ 
complaints is not against ‘the PR men in govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, industry 
and elsewhere’ whom he hastens to defend: they 
usually know, because they work from within, 
the organisations that employ them. I referred 
specifically to ‘public relations firms’: it is 
mainly the ‘account executives,’ representing a 
number of disparate clients and products, that 
make us so cross, and their profession so un- 
popular.) 

9. To find out the character of the papers 
they write for: only papers that print arch, 
vulgar and silly stories want arch, vulgar and 
silly handouts. 

I have suffered—in some cases I suffer daily, 
and so has and so does almost every journalist 
1 know—from breaches of these rules (for rules 
they ought to be), and I can give Mr. Wimbush 
name, address and date for every such breach. 

Mr. Wimbush asks whether as a former wat 
correspondent I do not have pleasant memories 
of the Army’s Directorate of Public Relations. 
Yes, I have. The DDPR I had most to do with 
was a professional soldier, and my very brave 
and resourceful conducting officer throughout 
the Italian campaign was, in peacetime, a child- 
ren’s doctor. Unlike many of the people Mr. 
Wimbush chooses to defend, neither of them had 
been trained for, or was engaged in, or would 
have stooped to touting for editorial puffs over 
expense-account luncheons. 

* 

Mr. Eric Williams, being a PRO to PROs, 
naturally has a PRO’s approach to news- 
gathering: it is clear from his letter on another 
page that the only alternative he can think of 
to a ‘press release’ about claret is to be ‘fortunate 
enough to be personally acquainted with’ people 
who sell claret. Let me assure him, and my 
readers, that I depend neither on press releases 
nor on personal friendship for information on 
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wine, or on anything else I write about. I knew 
of Saccone and Speed’s extensive list and high 
reputation, and so I approached them for infor- 
mation and advice—they didn’t approach me, 
and I did not know anyone in the firm personally. 

To find out who has the information you want, 


NOVEMBER 4. 


1960 


and to ask him for it, without waiting for a 
handout or a free lunch, is a. simple journalistic 


device I learned. when I joined the Manchester 
a quarter of a century ago. In 
the forty-six wine paragraphs I have written this 
year in the Spectator, I have mentioned fifty-two 


Guardian 


different firms. I was introduced to. two of 
these—to the shippers of Lanson champagne 
and to Smith and Hoey—by helpful, court- 


eous and well-informed men from public rela- 
and I am grateful to them. 


tions firms, 


I was 


with some enthusiasm, 


firms that I have now by-passed so as to get 
information more quickly, accurately and court- 
eously from their clients. I got the information I 
wanted from, or about,.the other forty-seven (out 
of fifty-two) by asking for it, without benefit of 
public relations people at all. 


* 


It is just over a year since I was greeting here, 
the arrival of vermouth 
de Chambéry, the very pale, fragrant vermouth 
that Gilbey’s had just begun to import from the 
Chambéry firm of Dolin. I think I have more 
votes of thanks from readers for drawing their 
attention to it than I have had over any other 
single tipple. Let them rejoice, therefore, in the 
news that Chambéry has now been joined on 


region 
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name (not Gilbey’s, I think, but local and tradi» 
tional) for a most elegant appetiser—nothing 
more than the Chambéry we already know, in- 
fused with the wild Alpine strawberries of the 
in which it 
make it a pretty pink, and give it a very slight 
fruity, but fresh, 


is made. The strawberries 


sweetness—not the heavier, 


more aromatic sweetness of a dark Italian ver- 


mouth, nor that of such branded French aperitifs 
as, say, Dubonnet. A label on the bottle gives 
various recipes for making it into pink Martinis, 
but I prefer it neat, myself, and well-chilled, like 
the Chambéry. Hunter's of Berkeley Street stock 
it, but any wine-merchant can get it from Gil- 
bey’s. It costs 18s. a litre bottle, and seems to me 
just the right shade of pink for giving to pretty 
girls. If no girls, add champagne. 





APPOIN : MENTS VACANT 





years and may be extended for a third year. 
Scholars will normally enrol for a Ph.D. 
degree 


The present value of a scholarship ts 


retarial vacancies. 


TUTOR IN ECONOMICS and TUTOR In 
SOCIAL and ECONOMIC HISTORY. or SOCI- 


trained for jobs if we had 
funds. Help give someone a 
chance. 


introduced to three others by public relations Gilbey’s list by Chambéryzette, a pretty silly CYRIL RAY 
Classified advertisements must be pre- | AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY | LIBRARY ASSISTANT (gir! under 30) c- | J 
Canberra quired. Library experience advantageous; 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 . | oa 7 overs, annnd 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS ubjects at G.C.E. ‘A’ level and some know 
characters and spaces between words. r peer | ledge French and/or German preferable; Must they suffer ? 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers Applications are invited from graduates | fr typing ,~ duplicating essential. 
aol ‘ s for enr rolment as research students. Appli- salary range 500-£700. Superannuation . . 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement cants should be post-graduate students with | after probationary period. Apply: Director. | For yours the homeless 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., ity for reseat ‘ch. A small number of | Central Public Health Laboratory. Colindale | Algerian refugees have 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. arships is open for competition among Avenue, London, N.W.9 been condemned to hunger 
7 ee t se a1 nr he s larcshipns , ° 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 fines). | ‘hose wishing to enrol. The scholarsiibs | STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The and disease. Many could 
are tenable for an initial period of two | Bt —— ; . : - 
| ureau for progressive and interesting sec- be fed, sheltered and 
| 
| 











INSTRUCTOR Nn ENGLION required by 
Correspondence Sch a.istic experi- 
ence a rect essential 
Write full details of 
age, exp to Box 
No. 7308 

KODAK LTD. g copy 
writer ( but evi- 
dence of t with 
applic: (125) 





idan sex. 


Kodak Ltd. Harrow 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 
POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER 
1,000 beds) 


2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or 
Social Science Diploma required. Progres- 
sive hospi 1 four miles Malvern/Worcester 





with. full range of ther apeutic activities in- 
cluding O.P. Clubs and hostel for patients 
employed locally 

Salary £515 ‘at age 27) rising to £7 85 
p.a. Applications to Med. Supt.. who will be 
glad to supply further information. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
\ LECTURESHIP IN ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Candidates should have 
specialised, or be prepared to specialise, in 
the pre-history of South-East Asia and/or 
Oceania, and be able to teach elementary 
anthropology. 

e salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £A1,730 x £105—£2.435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A13 p.a.) and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the Univer- 
sity and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Purther particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British —— 
36.Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 15th December. 1960. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
INDONESIAN AND MALAYAN STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Preference will be given 
to candidates whose qualifications include 
Bahasa Indonesia. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer fs within 
the range £A2.550 x £95—£A3.000 per 
annum; for a Lecturer within the range 
£A1,730 x £105—£A2,435 per annum. In 
each case cost of living adjustments will 
be allowed. The salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The’ commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans tu purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 


don, on 19th December, 1960. 





#£A925 per annum. Scholars 
priate medica! qualifications re 
allowance of £A1.347 per annum. 
scholars with dependent children may be 
granted an additional allowance of £A265 
per annum in respect of the first cl nild and 


with appro- 
ceive a basic 
Married 






a further £A80 for each other ch The 
Uni y will make a contribution towat ds 
a sch r’s fares. 

En! rolm nts may be for study in any of 
the following subjects 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 

(a) The John Curtin School of Medical 
Research: Students may enrol in the 
Departments of Biochemistry. Experi- 
mental Pathology. Medical Chemistry, 
Microbiology, Physiology. Physical Bio- 
chemistry and in the Unit of Biological 
Inorganic Chemistry. in which work is 
being carried out on intermediary meta- 
bolism, cardiovascular disease. heterocyclic 
chemistry. pox and influenza viruses, neuro- 
physiology, electrolyte regulation. hormone 
assay. muscle-cell electro-chemistry and the 
chemistry of metal chelates. 

(b) The Research School of Physical 
Sciences: Students may enrol in the Depart- 
ments of Astronomy, Geophysics. Nuclear 
Physics, Particle Physics and Theoretical 
Physics, in which investigations are pro- 
ceeding on the Southern Milky Way and 
Magellanic Clouds; Seismology; Geo- 
chronology; the magnétic, heat conduction 
and mechanical properties of rocks; low- 
energy nuclear physics; plasma physics and 
10 BeV accelerator design and construction; 
theoretical problems in nuclear, high energy 
and plasma physics. 

(c) The Research Schools of Social 
Sciences and Pacific Studies: Students may 
enrol to undertake research in the subjects 
of Anthropolgy and Sociology (including 
Oceanic Linguistics), Demography, Econo- 
mics (including Economic History and 
Economic Statistics). Geography (most 
branches but not at present with any 
emphasis on soil geography and clima- 
tology). Modern History (particularly in 
the flelds of Australia and the British 
Commonwealth), Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan),* International Rela- 
tions, Law, Pacific History, Political Science 
(including Public Administration), Phil- 
osophy, Political and Social Philosophy. 
and Statistics (including Mathematical 
Statistics). 

*A substantial knowledge of the relevant 
language is @ pre-requisite. 

SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 

Students may enrol to undertake research 
in the Departments of Botany. Chemistry, 
Economics, Geology, History, Modern Lan- 
guages, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Statistics, Zoology and 
in the School'of Oriental Studies. 

Application forms and further particulars 
are available from the undersigned**, to 
whom applications should be submitted, or 
from the Secretary, The Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

The University regularly considers appli- 
cations in June and November, but special 
consideration may be given to applications 
at other'times. Scholarships may be taken 
up at any time after award including 
vacation periods. 

**—D. K. R. HODGKIN, Acting Registrar, 

Box 4 G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australis. 











OLOGY and SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
or COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT required 
for KIVUKONI ADULT RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE, Dar es Salaam (Principal: Colin 
Leys. M.A.). opening June, 1961, on lines 
similar to Ruskin College. Oxford. Know- 
ledge of problems of underdeveloped areas 
and/or experience of adult education re- 
quired. Salary not less than £1.200 per 
annum, contract. Further particulars from 
Principal. Ruskin College: Oxford. or Secre- 
tary. Tanganyika Education Trust Fund. 
P.O. Box 1976. Dar es Salaam. Tanganyika 
Closing date for applications 18 December. 
1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN GOVERNMENT 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Some preference may 
be given to applicants in the fields of Inter- 
national Relations, Comparative Govern- 
ment, or Modern Political Theory, but not 
to the exclusion of other good applicants. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £A1,730 x £105—£2,435 per annum. 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£Al13 p.a.) and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Seretary, Association of 
Universities of the :*ritish Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 16th December, 1960. 


AND 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CEYLON: a painters’ “country. South Lon- 
don Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E.5. Until 
19th November. Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 3-6. 
Free. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. R. F. Brown on ‘La 
publicacién de “‘La Gaviota,”’ 1849’ on the 
llth November at 6 p.m. 


‘LE REGIME DE L’INFORMATION EN 
FRANCE (PRESSE ET RADIODIFFUSION } 
by M. Jean Chatelain. Institut Francais. 
Queensberry Pl.. S.W.7, Tues. 8th Nov., 
8.15 p.m. Ad. free, 


MARLBOROUGH, “39 Old Bond Street. 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. Paintings and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exhibition in London since 
1927. In aid of Children and Youth Aliyah 
and Save the Children Fund. Nov. 9-Dec. 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6. 
Students 1/-. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (associated with Marlborough Fine 


Art Ltd.)}. Opening Exhibition; Georges 
MATHIEU, paintings and watercolours. 
Admission free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. 


28th Oct.-26th Nov. 





Please send contributions to 

The Hon. Treasurer, The U.K 
Committee for Algerian Retugees, 
49 Denison House, 296 (B) 
Vauxhali Bridge Rd., London, SW.1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Exhibitions: New 
pictures by MARY KESSELL. RUSZKOW- 
SKI. Colour prints by BLAIR HUGHES- 
STANTON, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Creighton 
Lecture. entitled ‘Foreign Affairs under the 
Third Marquis of Salisbury.’ will be de- 
livered by Professor Dame Lillian Penson 
at the University of London. Senate House. 


W.C.1. on Monday. 14 November, at 5.30 
p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson. Academic 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled (i) ‘Spanish 
Medieval Music’; (ii) ‘Instrumental Con- 
sorts of the Renaissance’; (iii)‘ Monteverdi 
and the Baroque Madrigal’ will be delivered 
by Mr. Denis Stevens at 5.30 p.m. on 10. 
15 and 21 November at the University of 
London. Senate House. W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- 
son. Academic Registrar 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL — 
FILMS 


demand 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and 
has already. made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio. 16 Maida Vale. W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


are in greater today than ever 


MEETINGS 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Sunday. November 6. at 6.30 p.m. ‘Is there 
a Quaker Social Testimony?’ Speaker Hugh 


W. Mellor. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 62537. Poor Man (60) 
outlook grave; his invalid wife has sacrificed 


their savings to meet costs of visiting him 
and is now in desper rate need. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery. ete., gladly 


utilised. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street. London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 


psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245 


Continued Overleaj 


pane ete weet 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS L1D.| 


( 

) 
} Gross Assets £2,000,000 
( 
4 





Are paying 7: % e p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each unit, 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
{ Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES IHN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LO LONDON, WC2 











CHRISTMAS CARDS. Exclusive designs by 
contemporaries, Annigoni, Ayrton, Bawden, 
Moore, etc., etc., and old master, Please 
send stamped addressed envelope for illus- 
trated leaflet. Polio Research Fund, Vincent 
House, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 
‘DOMESTICS UNLIMITED’ for reliable flat- 
cleaners and baby-sitters. CUN 0461. 
ELDERLY WIDOWER, north-west, loves 
literature, music, country, wishes meet 
woman of similar tastes for companionship. 
Box No. 7314. 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin, the 
natural product, has helped thousands of 
sufferers. Take it in Rutin—“T.”’ 6/10 from 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 
Tenth edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bul- 
letins, 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland 
Street. London, W.1. T Tel.: LAN 3677. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 


Available at the 
CLINIC FO 











R ENERATIVE THERAPY 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 

PHAIDON ART CALENDAR, 1961—13 great 
works of art in colour. Size 144 x 104 in. 
Price 9s. 6d. Available through leading 
booksellers and stationers. Details from 5 
Cromwell Place, London, 8.W.7. - 
POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(8), 20 Alexandra Street, Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 

Text in print-style type. Lllustrations and 

art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 

logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd.. 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

‘SPECTATOR POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 

ng 4 address should send their 

ress to the Subscription Manager 

by the 2 first post of the Monday of the week 




















YAS MINA ORPHANAGE, home for 100 
Algerian Refugees, need for support 
urgently requested. They have suffered 
greatly. Collections of old spectacles and 
dentures ae good prices. Please help us. 
Collections. to: Ba ON WANT, 9 Madeley 
Rd., EALING, W 


SUINGHT” win November issue reports 
impartially on 
Pet food 


Ss 
dress hire 
cough remedies 
nylon whiteners 
electric light blubs 

based on scientific tests and independent 

surveys. “Which?” is published monthly 

by the Consumers’ Association on annual 

suheoriptien only £1 to Dept 7. 333 High 
Holborn, London, W C.1. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Way ee. 
pook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


RNease send your free booklet under plain cover. 





‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holl- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
. for 10s., 11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. 


YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ill at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
but funds are urgently needed. Not State 
aided. Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 


LITERARY 


“FOR YEARS I’ve meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off." No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs nothing 
to inquire. Free advice and book from: LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, Park Lane. W.1. GRO 8250. 
There are LSJ students all over the world. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
Ww.c.1. 





FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


NEW BOOKS IN FINE LEATHER 
BINDINGS. Catalogue now ready.—Brian 
Frost & Co., Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
Mount Road, Southdown, Bath. Lists of 
secondhand and i rare books issued monthly. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. re 
BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224. : se 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free bookiet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


YouR WRITING ‘SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees, training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, plus two 
practical writing encyclopedias — free! 
Send for FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success” (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3d. 1.000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’ s, London, 5.E.4. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
— 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8.W.19. MOU 
6136. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED accurately, 2s. 
1,000,. carbons 6d. Mrs. Easy, 50 Kingshill 
Avenue. Kenton, Harrow. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY “$CHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40; St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 

FOR SALE. London graduate’s gown, 
ay 22 Kingsmount Road, Streatham, 
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LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECO: 


IND WINTER SCHOOL 
Hollin Hall, Leeds 16 
December 29th = January 6th. 


Eric Atkinson, Trevor Bell 
Hubert Dalwood, H. J. Thubron 
John Whiting 
MUSIC 


US: 
Eta Cohen, Athol Page 
Stanford Robinson 
Lorraine Du Val, Andre Wolf 
Particulars and application forms from 
The Education Department, Calverley 
Street, Leeds 1. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD 

A trial of boy's voices will be held at New 
College. Oxford, on Wednesday, 25th Janu- 
ary, 1961. Candidates must be between 
74 and 104 at the time of the trial. 

Choristers are educated at New College 
School. The School fees of 235} gns. p.a. are 
reduced to 85} gns. p.a. for Probationers, 
and to 584 gns. p.a. for Choristers. 

Normal school terms and holidays. Assis- 
tance is given towards later education in 
selected cases. 

Application for particulars should be 
made to the Headmaster, New College 
School, Oxford, and entry forms returned 
by 9th January. 


OVERSTONE SCHOOL, Nr. NORTHAMP- 
TON.—An open Scholarship of £150 per 
annum is offered in this Independent 
boarding school for girls, run on P.N.E.U. 
lines. The written examination will be held 
on February 8th or 9th, 1961. Candidates 
must have been born between 2nd June, 
1948, and list June, 1949, inclusive. The 
closing date for entries is 3lst December, 
1960—full particulars from the MHead- 
mistress. 





EPICURE 


GooD OLD-FASHIONED | Wholemeal Bread, 
home made. has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese). and is a valu- 
able source of vitamins, especially of the B 
group. Quick and easy to make—beginners 
need not doubt their ability to follow our 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. Our 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is 
guaranteed to be 100% stone-ground at our 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post free. 
including recipes: 6 lb. bag. 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House.. 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SELECTION 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 lb. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 
1 ib. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham. 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Mush- 
rooms, 1 lb. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 
5 oz tin Pate de Foie. 33 oz. tin Sliced 
Smoked Salmon, 6 oz. tin dry pack Jumbo 
size Prawns. 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup. 
20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin 
Pineapple Rings and 1 Ib. tin export quality 
Christmas Pudding. Sent for £4 10s.—2 
cartons £8 17s. 6d.; c.w.o., post paid. 


ays 


DEPT, S.P., ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


SHOPPING BY POST 
A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your on: taste. 
llb. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLEY 
& SONS, Snargate St., BS 


SunGaeLane. EX GOVT. £20 value for 














tests. 


“‘Which?” 


only £1 to Dept. 7. 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
333 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON. W.C.1 








reports factually and impartially on the goods 
you may want to buy, based on independent 


is published monthly on annual subscription 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL | £7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glas- 
training. Prospectus. gow. Phone BELL 2106. 

**Which?’’ The Christmas gift for only £1 


that lgsts the whole year through 
“Which ?”° 
Por details about 
“Which ?”’ 
as a Christmas gift 
write to 
Consumers’ Association 
333 High Holborn, W.C.1 
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! Quakers §j Sir john 

; Wolfenden 
enquires into 

on “The Quaker 

\ Persuasion” i 

1 A.T.V. 

i TV Sunday next § 

i 7 p.m. i 


i Further information about Quakers from 
| Room F, Friends House, Euston Road, NW, 
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BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Blac 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle B 
Tablets Delicious fragrance, guarantees. 
refreshing; 21/- per gift-box of 36 t¢ 
or 29/- per 50 tablets, post free. RAVE 
LTD.. 64 Aldermanbury. London, E.C.2. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; alse 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER. 96 Cromwelhe 
Street, Stornoway. Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladieg 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Sele © 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street. W.k™ 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask: 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teas: 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church ~ 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: © 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hok 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Man- 
chester 2. 


WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer 
Street, W.1, for fine wines at lowest prices: 
MEDOC 8s. 3d.; FLEURIE Beaujolais 1956 
10s.; ALSATIAN Riesling 8s. 6d.; PELURE 
d’OIGNON 9s. 6d.; GEORGIAN Red and 
White 7s. 6d.; 1959 RHINE wines and 
MOSELLES from 10s. 6d.; Spanish SHERRY 
from 12s. 6d.; and many others. List om 
requests. Mail Orders. any six bottles car- 
riage paid. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR FRIENDS “wo READ “THE ‘SPEC- 
TATOR.’ A binding case to contain 26 
copies. Opens flat. Copies easily inserted or 
removed. Greetings will be sent with the 
case if desired. Send instructions and 
17s. 6d. (which includes postage) to the 
Sales Manager, ‘The Spectator.’ 99 Gower 
Street. London, W.C.1. 


ACCOMMODATION 
ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.t 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.}. 


Two WO PARTLY furnished rooms available in in 
large Kensington flat, £20 monthly. Food 
and service extra by arrangement. Box No. 
7330. 








FOR SALE 


EARLS COURT FLAT, 18 months’ lease for 
sale. Rent £11 per month. Small schedule 
of dilapidations. Any offers? Box No. 7305. 


HOTELS 


CHEAP; but with ‘unusual “amenities; this 
Cottage Hotel with excellent library in 
sheltered position on the edge of Dartmoor 
appeals specially to painters, writers and 
others who want to work or relax com- ~ 
pletely. No. TV. no radio. Inclusive winter 
terms 7 gens. a week. EASTON COURT 
HOTEL, CHAGFORD (3169). DEVON. 
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